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miracle?,  and  eveli  cut  the  moon  in  halves 
with  his  finger.”  His  important  work 
Zaida  dedicates  to  Mchdmet  Abel,  a  mem¬ 
orable  and  honored  chief  or  dervise  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  takes  upon  himself  to  te- 
pel  the  calumnies  which  have  been  directed 
against  Islamism,  to  confound  falsehood,  and 
demonstrate  the  truth. 

Before  undertaking  this  task  he  had  care¬ 
fully  examined  French,  Italian,  and  other 
translations,  and  found  they  were  not  only 
not  conformable  to  the  original,  but  were 
actually  at  variance  with  each  other.  He 
guarantees  the  correctness  of  what  he  offers. 
Fatma  Zaida  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  the  Koran  is  not  the  book  of  Ma¬ 


homet.  A  copy  of  it  in  his  handivriting  is 
presen-ed  in  a  mosque  at  Mecca,  but  it  is 
composed  of  revelations  made  to  him  by 
Allah  —  the  Most  High.  “  The  Persians,” 
he  adds,  “  have  a  Koran,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Aly,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Prophet ;  but  that  is  proved  to  be  false,  for 
as  Aly  often  wrote  under  the  direction  of 
Mahomet,  he  could  not  have  composed  a 
book  which  in  parts  contradicts  the  revela¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  some  of  the  sourates  dic¬ 
tated  to  his  father-in-law. 

Zaida  complains,  in  his  dedication,  that  it 
had  been  reported  in  France,  Mussulmans 
cursed,  or  deemed  cursed,  all  who  were  not 
of  their  religion.  This  is  most  untrue ; 


they  never  despise  the  virtuous,  to  what¬ 
ever  sect  they  may  belong.  In  the  very 
first  sourate,  or  chapter,  however,  they  are 
taught  to  pray  that  they  “  may  not  beirome 
Christians,  adorers  of  fire,  or  worshippers 
of  the  sun.” 

The  prophet,  having  fallen  asleep  in  a 
grotto,  we  read,  “  a  celestial  personage  ap¬ 
pears  to  him,  who  tells  that  he  is  the  angel 
Namous  or  Gabriel,  and  that  he,  Mahomet, 
is  the  chosen  prophet  of  God,  of  the  master 
of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  of  summer  and 
winter.  In  a  subsequent  sourate  the  Deity 
himself  speaks;  and  in  reply  to  the  awful 

Suestion  “  What  is  God  ?  ”  tells,  “  I  am  a 
ivine  essence  which  has  not  been  created. 


FATMA  Z AIDA’S  KORAN. 

FROM  maiio;iiet's  ms.  (still  presbkved  in 

MECC.V). 

THERE  is  in  Lisbon  a  typographic 
Franco-Portugais  society,  which  has 
published  a  new  translation,  in  French,  of 
the  Alkoran  or  Koran.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
pious  Mussulman,  Fatma  Zaida.  His  ob¬ 
ject,  he  tells,  is  to  correct  the  serious  errors 
which  have  got  abroad,  from  the  little  re¬ 
spect  Christians  have  for  that  precept,  put 
forth  in  the  holy  book.  “  Do  not  speak 
without  knowing  that  which  you  speak 
about.”  Neglecting  this,  it  has  been  un¬ 
truly  reported  that  Mahomet  “performed 
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Tliat  is  a  mvsteiy,  which  every  one  is  hound 
to  accept,  though  unable  to  comprehend  it ; 
that  is  the  only  mystery ;  the  great,  the  true 
miracle.  I  have  created  eTer}’thing,  nothing 
has  created  me.  Prostrate  yourself  before 
me  and  adwe.” 

Many  passages  borrowed  from  the  Bible 
are  correctly  rendered,  but  some  are 
stranmly  varied.  Of  David,  Allah  is  made 
to  tell;  “He  pra^’ed  and  hoped  in  me,  I 
confirmed  his  empire,  and  gave  him  wisdom 
and  power.  He  coveted  the  odalisk  or 
handmaid  of  Uriah.  I  sent  two  angels  to 
him  in  the  form  of  pleaders,  or  disputants. 
They  appeared  betbre  him ;  David  was 
filled  witn  terror:  ‘Fear  not,’  they  sidd, 
‘  we  are  adversaries ;  hear  us  and  decide  be¬ 
tween  us  which  has  right  on  his  side.’  One 
of  them  proceeded  to  say,  ‘This  is  my 
brother,  he  has  ninety-nine  sheep,  I  have 
but  one ;  he  has  taken  my  sheep  from  me. 
Do  justice,  O  King !  ’  David  replied,  ‘  He 
has  committed  an  outrage  in  taking  your 
sheep  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  own.’ 
The  angels  then  said  to  him,  ‘  Thy  harem 
contains  a  thousand  slaves ;  Uriah  had  but 
one.’  David  understood  the  parallel;  he 
prostrated  himself  before  the  angels,  and 
repented.” 

Very  precise  directions  arc  ^ven  as  to 
the  treatment  of  women.  A  father  must 
only  kiss  a  daughter  on  the  forehead.  A 
brother  must  only  kiss  a  sister’s  hand.  No 
other  relations  may  kiss  a  woman;  they 
may  only  press  her  hand.  A  woman  may 
only  kiss  her  father’s  hand,  and  press  that 
of  her  brother.  She  is  not  to  press  that  of 
any  other  relation  or  stranger.  Sons  must 
be  accustomed  to  treat  femmes  with  respect. 
Allah  pronounces  them  to  be  his  most  beau¬ 
tiful  work,  and  tells  that  in  heaven  wo¬ 
men  are  twenty  times  more  numerous  than 
men. 

The  children  of  believers,  if  infidels,  will 
not  rejoin  their  parents  in  heaven.  Abra¬ 
ham  said  he  would  pray  to  Allah  for  his 
father.  Allah  told  him  he  was  permitted  to 
implore  mercy  for  bis  father  up  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  death ;  but  if  the  parent  died 
an  infidel,  a  prayer  for  him  would  be  of  no 
avail.  “  When  Abraham  appeared  before 
my  tribunal,”  Allah  proceeds,  “he  wished 
again  to  4^n  his  mouth  in  prayer  for  his 
father.  Just  then,  a  hideous  lizard  ap- 

iiroached  him.  He  gave  it  a  kick,  and  it 
ell  into  La  Gehenna,  the  place  of  punish¬ 
ment.  That  lizard  was  Abraham’s  father 
metamorphosed.  Ihus  Abraham  had  ac¬ 
complished  the  decrees  of  the  Eternal,  and 
had  not  failed  in  filial  piefy.  O  believers  1 
say,  Lord,  we  confide  in  Thee;  we  are 
Thine  I  ” 

The  good  Mussulman  may  have  many 
wives,  but  he  must  honorably  purchase  them. 
Paying  too  little  for  a  wife  snows  little  re- 
ga^  lor  her.  Passionately  sought  in  the 
first  instance,  she  is  not  to  be  subsequently 
disdiuned.  Then  follows  the  solemn  ad¬ 
monition  :  “  O  believers  I  who  contract  mar¬ 
riages  with  strangers,  be  careful  to  teach 
them  the  true  faith ;  and  when  they  have 
embraced  it,  endow  them  from  your  means 
as  largely  as  possible.  I  have  said,  beware 
of  insulting  a  woman  by  paying  too  little  for 
her.” 

The  awful  consequences  of  taking  women 
without  purchase  is  then  set  forth :  — 

“  Karoun  was  possessed  of  immense 
wealth.  The  gates  of  his  palace  were 
formed  of  massive  gold.  His  white  mule 
was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  bordered 
with  jewelry.  He  had  always  in  his  train 
four  thousand  men,  splendidly  mounted  and 
magnificently  dressed.  He  caused  Israel- 
itish  females  to  be  seized;  he  possessed 
himself  of  them  unlawfully,  for  ne  would 
not  buy  them.  Then  1  ordered  an  earth- 

Ske  to  swallow  up  him  and  bis  riches. 

8  was  witnessed.  The  dome  of  his  pal¬ 
ace  may  be  seen  breaking  through  the 
ground.” 

Of  Jesus,  the  Almighty  is  supposed  to 
tell  Mahomet,  “  To  thee  I  will  reveal 
what  np  to  this  time  remains  unknown ;  for 
his  disciples  have  dealt  with  the  Scriptures 
as  it  pleased  them.  Listen  and  repeat. 
There  were  twenty-five  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  Mary.  They  resolved  to  end  their  differ¬ 
ences  by  lot ;  and  with  that  view  they  threw 
twenty-five  reeds  into  the  waters  of  Jordan, 
each  distinguished  by  an  inscription  taken 
from  the  Umles  of  the  law  and  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  The  reed  of  Joseph  was  the  only 
one  that  swam  :  that  gave  him  Maiy.  Mary 
gave  Jesus  to  the  worn.  I  blessed  that  in¬ 
fant  according  to  my  promise,  and  gave  him 
powers  to  conquer  science.  When  he  be¬ 
came  man,  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Remember  my 
words,  keeping  laws,  confirm  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  alter  nothing.  Promise  celestial 
recompenses  to  those  who  do  goo^  and 
chastisements  to  those  who  do  evil.  Tell 


not  what  are  the  enjoyments,  nor  what  are 
the  torments.  Thou  only  knowest  that  both 
are  reserved,  the  former  for  the  virtuous, 
the  latter  for  the  wicked.  Thou  wouldst 
utter  falsehoods  describing  them,  thou  who 
knowest  them  not.  A  prophet  shall  come 
after  thee,  who  will  confirm  the  books  up  to 
his  time.  To  him  I  will  show  paradise  in 
an  inspired  dream ;  I  will  give  him  to  see 
the  various  enjoyments  and  tortures.  That 
prophet  shall  the  first  of  prophets,  —  the 
first  who  shall  be  enabled  to  give  the  secrets 
of  the  future  life ;  and  he  shall  be  the  last, 
for  no  prophet  shall  come  after  him.  To 
make  himself  appear  greater  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  Jesus  claimed  divine  power,  to 
give  signt  and  hearing  to  the  blind  and  deaf, 
and  to  relieve  the  lame  from  their  infirmity. 
I  made  known  my  wrath  if  he  persisted  ip. 
telling  he  was  nay  equal  in  power.  I  said, 
I  alone  am  the  Lora  the  Creator.  To  me 
alone  belongs  the  powers  which  you  untruly 
intimate  are  yours,  thus  leading  those  who 
believe  to  perdition.” 

This  is  further  told  in  indignant  language ; 
and,  it  is  added,  Hazreti  (Jesus)  was,  for 
his  ambitious  aspirii^s,  given  unto  the 
Jewish  persecutors.  His  sufferings  expi¬ 
ated  the  errors  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  sinful  disciples.  Mary  is 
mentioned  as  dying  from  gnef  at  witness¬ 
ing  the  sorrows  of  her  son. 
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PERSONALS. 

^ — Minnie  Hauck  is  the  centre  of  attraction  at 
the  Imperial  Italian  Opera,  Moscow. 

—  The  London  News  says  that  Mr.  Austin, 
representative  of  an  eminent  firm  of  American 
shipbuilders,  has  agreed  to  purchase  Deptford 
Dockyard  for  the  sum  of  £  140,000. 

—  The  play  of  Money  was  recently  performed 
at  the  theatre  in  Torquay.  Lord  Lytton,  the 
author  of  the  piece,  was  present,  —  no  doubt 
one  of  the  most  interested  of  the  spectators. 

—  Sir  Robert  Napier  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
some  enterprising  admirers  of  his  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  who  lately  stole  from  his  residence  in 
South  Kensington  over  nine  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  jewelry. 

—  The  Count  de  Montalembert  writes  from 
Paris  to  an  English  friend  that  he  has  for  some 
years  been  suffering  from  a  painful  and  incur¬ 
able  disease,  and  that  he  is  so  broken  in  health 
as  to  be  unable  to  undertake  literary  work  of 
any  kind. 

—  A  French  paper  says  that  M.  Lombard, 
the  husband  of  Mdme.  Lombard,  who  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  her  servant  Lathanvers,  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  violent  shock 
to  the  nervous  system  in  cases  of  paralysis.  M. 
Lombard  had  b^n  paralyzed  for  ten  years,  and 
incapable  of  moving  or  uttering  a  single  word. 
The  horrible  scene  of  which  he  was  the  dumb 
and  motionless  witness  seems  to  have  worked  a 
complete  alteration  in  his  condition. 

—  The  death  has  been  announced  of  James 
Mackenzie,  son  of  the  author  of  “  The  Man  of 
Feeling,”  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Henry  Mac¬ 
kenzie.  the  “  Man  of  Feeling  ”  himself,  died  in 
1831,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  two  lives  thus  connected  covering  so 
large  a  space  of  time ;  and  it  is  strange  to  think 
that  a  man  died  last  month  whose  father,  bom 
when  the  young  Pretender  had  almost  grasped 
the  English  Crown,  had  achieved  literary  dis¬ 
tinction  while  Johnson  still  lived,  had  b(%n  the 


associate  of  Hume,  of  Robertson,  and  of  Adam 
Smith,  had  seen  Burns  become  famous  and  die, 
and  had  finally  passed  out  of  the  world  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  friend  of  his  later  years, 
—  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

— An  interesting  and  unusual  ceremony  lately 
took  place  in  the  English  Church  at  Algiers. 

The  Abbe  - ,  a  member  of  a  well-known 

noble  family  in  France,  and  himself  an  ecclesi¬ 
astic  of  considerable  eminence  and  influence, 
formally  read  his  abjuration  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  received  into 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
During  the  ceremony  the  abbe  was  clothed  in 
his  priestly  vestments,  which  were  afterwards 
sent  to  the  archbishop.  This  event  has  caused 
intense  excitement  in  the  colony. 

—  Garibaldi  has  written  the  following  letter 
to  M.  Rochefort :  — 

“  CAraiai,  January  8, 1870. 

“  My|dcar  Rochefort,  —  I  send  you  five  francs 
as  my  subscription  for  the  monument  to  Victor 
Noir,  and  beg  you  to  accept  my  compliments 
for  your  valiant  support  of  tne  Republic, 

“  Yours  truly, 

“  G.  Garibaldi.” 

It  having  been  reported  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  journals  that  Garibaldi  was  a  friend  of 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  and  that  some  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  Auteuil  affair  extremely  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  latter  had  been  lately  brought 
forward  by  a  Garibaidian,  Garibaldi  has  written 
the  following  letter  to  some  Italian  refugees  at 
Geneva :  — 

“CiPRsai,  February  1, 1870. 

“Very  dear  Friend,  —  I  don’t  know  Pierre 
Bonaparte.  As  there  is  a  school  of  robbery  so 
there  IS  a  school  of  lies,  and  I  cannot  understand 
how  the  people,  even  the  most  stupid,  cannot 
recognize  robbers  and  liars. 

“  Yours  ever  devoted, 

“  G.  Garibaldi.” 


MR.  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 
^''HE  conductors  of  Evert  Saturday 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
Mr.  Dickens’s  New  Serial  Story  will  be 
published  in  the  columns  of  this  journal 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in 
London.  By  special  arrangement,  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  the  authorized  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works  in  this 
countr)’,  will  print  the  novel  frxim  Advance 
Sheets  furnished  by  the  author.  The  story, 
with  the  Illustrations,  will  therefore  be 
first  placed  before  American  readers  in  the 
pages  of  Evert  Saturday.  The  title  of 
the  novel  is  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood.” 


The  engravings  in  the  present  number 
constitute  quite  a  gallery-.  Besides  the  cuts 
on  the  first  and  hut  page,  —  the  former  by 
Harrison  Weir  and  the  latter  by  A.  B. 
Houghton,  —  we  print  six  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  of  particular  merit.  On  pages  196 
and  197  are  two  charming  drawings,  “'The 
Spanish  Flower-Stall,”  by  F.  W.  Twham, 
and  “  The  Favorites,”  by  Frederick  iVylor. 
An  engraving  of  the  “  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,” 
and  a  powerful  sea-piece,  “  The  Wreck,”  by 
G.  H.  Andrews,  occupy  the  inside  P*igcs. 
On  pages  204  and  205,  the  reader  will  find 
a  lively  picture  of  Harvest  Home  in  Ger¬ 
many,  by  L.  C.  Henley,  and  an  admirable 
sketch  of  life  on  shipboard  by  Mr.  Houghton. 


We  recently  translated  from  Die  Oarten- 
laube  an  article  entitled  “  The  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,”  in  which  the  German  writer  inci¬ 
dentally  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
an  American  author  for  certain  facts,  when 
in  reality  the  writer  in  Die  Garienlaube 
should  have  frankly  stated  that  his  entire 
article  was  made  up  from  a  very  interesting 
paper  entitled  “  Ismal  Pacha  of  Egypt,” 
written  by  Mr.  Edwin  De  Leon,  of  New 
York,  and  published  in  Harper’s  Magazine 
for  October,  1869. 


Russia  is  becoming  more  and  more  every 
day  one  of  the  greatest  newspaper-reading 
countries  in  Europe.  'There  is  no  subject 
now  on  which  a  Russian  journalist,  with  the 
exercise  of  a  little  discretion,  may  not  touch, 
and  the  writers  of  Alexander’s  reign  are 
certainly  doing  their  best  to  make  up  for 
the  silence  imposed  upon  the  writers  of  the 
reign  of  Nicholas.  Indeed,  the  Russian 
journalist  is  not  only  emancipated,  he  is 
fast  becoming  Americanized.  Witness  an 
account  recently  published  by  the  Moscow 
News  of  the  great  annual  ball  at  the  Winter 


Palace.  The  doors,  we  learn,  were  opened 
at  nine.  At  ten  the  Emperor  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance, —  to  the  tune  of  the  inevitable 
Polonaise  from  Ghirka’s  “  Life  for  the  Tsar,” 
the  recojgnized  procession  music  of  the 
Russian  Court.  At  eleven  tea  was  served, 
with  fruit  and  preserves.  From  eleven  to 
two  much  dancing.  At  two  supper;  after 
which  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch  (the  Emperor’s 
younger  brother)  led  the  cotillon  with  that 
liveliness  and  vigor  by  which,  as  the  Mos¬ 
cow  journalist  informs  us,  the  dancing  of 
his  Imperial  Highness  is  always  character¬ 
ized.  Imagine  uie  feelings  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  at  seeing  the  dancing  of  a 
Grand  Duke  criticised,  even  in  a  favorable 
sense,  by  a  newspaper  writer  1  'The  notice 
of  the  state  ball  concludes  with  a  eulogiuni 
on  the  beauty  of  the  ladies  present ;  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  poet  Poushkin  being  smected 
for  especial  commendation. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  ST.  ANGELO. 

Next  to  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican, 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  modern  Rome. 

This  celebrated  fortress  was  first  com¬ 
menced  by  Hadrian,  who  built  the  massive 
circular  tower  (Moles  Hadrian!)  as  a  mau¬ 
soleum  for  himself,  and  certainly  is  the  finest 
sepulchral  building  ever  erected  in  Rome ; 
it  IS  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  'liber, 
and  lies  between  that  river  and  the  Capitol, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  suburb  11 
Borgo,  or  Cittk  Leonina,  which  is  termi¬ 
nated  on  the  west  by  St.  Peter’s.  Not, 
however,  till  the  Gauls  attacked  Rome  was 
it  utilized  as  a  fortress.  The  surrounding 
fortifications,  which  consist  of  splendid 
ranmarts,  ditches,  and  bastions,  were  begun 
by  Boniface  IX.  and  carried  on  by  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  popes.  'The  latest  improvements, 
however,  were  ^ade  by  Pope  Urban  VUI., 
who  completed  the  fosse. 

Although  it  has  now  entirely  supplant¬ 
ed  the  ancient  Capitol,  and  is  called  the 
Citadel  of  Rome,  the  castle,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  inferred  from  its  massive  and 
formidalne  appearance,  is  almost  useless  for 
a  steady  and  regular  defence.  Pope  Greg¬ 
ory  IX.  however,  evidently  did  not  think  so, 
as  on  his  return  from  Avignon,  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  Vatican  on  account  of  its 
proximity  “to  St.  Angelo.  At  present  this 
fort  is  used  as  a  State-prison  and  House 
of  Correction,  though  it  is  better  known 
to  foreigners  as  the  place  from  whence 
those  fireworks,  for  wnich  Rome  at  the 
Easter  festivals  is  so  renowned,  are  dis¬ 
charged. 

The  bridge  facing  this  ponderous  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  handsomest  and  most  celebrated 
in  Rome,  and  though  now,  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  castle,  callra  Ponte  St.  Angelo,  its 
ancient  name  was  Pons  .£lius.  Built  also 
by  Hadrian,  it  may  be  counted  amongst  the 
most  elegant  monuments  of  the  Eternal 
City.  Having  been  allowed,  like  many 
other  works  of  the  Emperors,  to  fall  into 
partial  decay,  it  was  almost  entirely  reno¬ 
vated  in  1688  under  the  Pontificate  of 
Innocent  XI.,  who  then  added  the  statues 
which  at  present  ornament  the  structure,  — 
statues  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  merit, 
and  only  serve  to  show  how  superior  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  to  that  of 
their  degenerate  successors. 


At  a  sitting  of  the  Berlin  Archaeologi¬ 
cal  Society,  Captfun  von  Jasmund,  the 
personal  Adjutant  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Russia,  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  by 
his  Royal  Highness  to  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Patriarchs  at  Hebron,  during  his  late  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  East,  and  furnished  some  valu¬ 
able  information  as  to  the  interior  of  the 
mc^ue  and  the  tomb  beneath  it. 

'The  North  German  Correspondent  says : 
“  The  circular  wall,  about  forty  feet  in 
height,  beautifully  built  of  hewn  stone,  was, 
without  doubt  the  work  of  the  Jewish  kings, 
though  it  was  afterwards  used  b^  Moham¬ 
medans  for  the  erection  of  their  mosque. 
'The  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  first  Christian 
that  obtained  permission  to  enter  the  build¬ 
ing  since  the  Crusaders  lost  Hebron. 
Since  then  several  travellers,  and  amongst 
others  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  have  succee^d 
in  gaining  adnuttance.  No  one,  however, 
has  been  allowed  to  enter  the  sepulchre. 
The  Crown  Prince  was  very  desirous  of 
doing  so,  and  offered  one  hundred  napo¬ 
leons  d’or  for  the  necessary  permission.  At 
last  the  Turks  promised  to  admit  the  trav¬ 
ellers  on  the  following  night,  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  his  Royal  Highness  to  delay  his 
[ourney  so  long.  In  th^e  mean  time  the 
Prince  and  Captain  von  Jasmund  gazed  for 
a  long  time  into  the  interior  of  toe  cave, 
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through  an  opening  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
until  their  eves  became  accustomed  to^  the 
flickering  of  Uie  lamps  with  which  it  is 
lighted,  and  they  were  able  to  distinguish 
the  form  of  the  cavity.  It  is  about  forty 
square  feet  in  extent.  The  floor,  which  was 
strewn  with  written  prayers  cast  in  from 
above,  had  evidently  been  artificially 
smoothed.  The  whole  space  was  empty; 
but  at  the  farther  end  an  opening,  closed  by 
a  latticed  door,  seemed  to  lead  to  the  inner 
cave.  No  masonry  was  visible  on  the  walls, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  fifteen  steps 
and  the  pulpit  which,  according  both  to 
Rabbinical  and  Arabian  accounts,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  sepulchre.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  cavity 
of  the  tomb  from  the  mosque,  as  the  Turks 
promised  to  lead  their  visitors  into  it ;  and. 
Deside  this,  only  a  few  written  prayers  lay 
scattered  on  the  floor,  and  no  fragments  j 
of  broken  lamps  were  to  be  seen,  so  that  i 
these  must  have  been  removed  by'  the  1 
hands  of  men.”  I 


GOOD  TASTE. 

An  aphorism  has  been  for  some  time 
going  about  the  world,  which,  like 
roost  other  aphorisms,  is  palpably  false,  or, 
we  should  rather  say,  palpably  incomplete, 
asserting  the  impropriety  of  disputing  about  ^ 
tastes.  It  has,  of  course,  a  superficim  plau¬ 
sibility,  or  it  would  not  have  attained  so  ex¬ 
tensive  a  currency'.  When  one  person  says, 
“I  like  mv  meat  half  raw,”  and  another 
says,  “  I  lixe  mine  roasted  to  a  rag,”  there 
is  apparently  no  further  room  for  argument. 
£a<m  controversialist  relies  upon  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  bis  own  palate,  and  of  that  testi¬ 
mony  no  one,  by  uie  necessity  of  the  case, 
can  be  a  sufficient  judge  except  himself. 
Yet  the  doctrine  inferred  is  in  open  conflict 
with  our  daily  experience.  Civilized  beings 
are,  as  a  rule,  rather  unwilling  to  talk  at 
great  length  about  such  strictly  sensual 
pleasures  as  those  of  eating  and  drinking. 
Yet  in  certain  places  where  the  instincts  of 
the  male  anim.'U  are  not  kept  in  check  by 
the  refining  influences  of  feminine  society, 
—  such,  for  example,  as  regimental  messes, 
collie-halls,  and  club  cofiee-rooms,  —  there 
are  few  topics  discussed  with  more  eagerness 
than  the  merits  of  wines  and  cookery.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  popular  doctrine,  such  discus¬ 
sions  ought  to  come  to  a  speedy  termination, 
^lien  one  man  has  confessed  that  he  likes 
public-house  port,  black  and  sweet  and 
strong  and  capable  of  producing  intoxica¬ 
tion  at  a  minimum  of  time  and  expenditure, 
and  another  has  asserted  his  possession  of 
more  refined  tastes,  there  should  be  no  more 
to  be  said. 

The  final  appeal  has  been  made,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  bringing  the  question 
again  into  court.  Experience,  however, 
shows  that  few  men,  even  of  most  imdoubted 
moral  courage,  will  dare  to  make  such  an 
assertion  as  we  have  just  mentioned.  Most 
men  would  be  far  more  willing  to  admit  that 
they  were  religious  nr  politics^  heretics  than 
to  confess  to  a  perverted  taste  in  regard  to 
wine,  and  would  be  almost  as  wilung  to 
admit  that  they  were  inclined  to  some  moral 
depravity.  It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  even 
in  such  matters  —  where,  as  one  might  have 
thought,  the  influence  of  authority  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  competence 
of  each  man’s  own  consciousness  unreserv¬ 
edly  admitted  —  there  is  a  body  of  accepted 
doctrine,  and  that  there  are  as  great  varie¬ 
ties  of  skill  and  judgment  as  in  questions 
which  by  common  consent  are  capable  of 
being  brought  to  some  decisive  test. 

In  fact,  we  might  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility  reverse  the  ordinary  doctrine. 
We  might  say  that  matters  of  taste  are  pre¬ 
cisely  those  on  which  any  amount  of  discus¬ 
sion  may  fairly  take  place.  There  is  not 
much  use  in  arguing  a  mathematical  ques¬ 
tion;  because  one  man  is  absolutely  right 
and  another  is  absolutely  wrong,  and  the 
decision  between  them  must  depend  not, 
properly  speaking,  upon  argument,  but 
upon  unravelling  some  confusion  of  ideas. 
But  where  taste  is  in  some  way  involved, 
there  is  always  room  for  comparing  a  great 
variety  of  views,  and  for  turning  a  subject 
about  in  diflTerent  lights  until  its  true  bear¬ 
ings  become  evident. 

The  logic  of  the  question  is  worth  a  little 
examination,  because  it  applies  to  matters 
of  much  more  importance  than  those  in 
which  the  sense  of  taste,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  is  principally  concerned.  In 
most  discussions  about  art,  for  example,  we 
are  met  ^  a  similar  peiplexity.  One  man 
likes  Ranaelle,  another  oas  a  distinct  pref¬ 
erence  for  Hogarth ;  is  it  a  matter  of  right 
or  wrong,  or  is  it  a  perfectly  open  question, 
to  be  seUkd  ultimately  by  counting  heads  ? 


Most  people  would  revolt  from  the  last  con¬ 
clusion,  and  yet  they  have  a  certain  diffi¬ 
culty  in  seeing  their  way  to  the  first.  We 
may  talk  about  the  eternal  and  immutable 
principles  of  the  beautiful,  and  declare  that 
a  failure  to  perceive  them  indicates  sheer 
stupidity  and  bluntness  of  the  perceptive 
faculties. 

But  then  the  difficulty  occurs  which  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  discussions  about  morality. 
The  assertion  that  certain  principles  are 
everlastingly  true  is  very  convenient,  and 
would  save  much  trouble  if  it  were  accepted. 
But  does  it  mean  more  than  that  the  man 
who  makes  the  assertion  is  right,  and  that 
his  adversary  is  wrong  ?  When  we  apply 
it  to  questions,  if  there  are  any  such  ques¬ 
tions,  on  which  we  are  all  agreed,  it  is  su¬ 
perfluous.  When  we  apply  it  to  disputed 
questions,  the  very  fact  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
pute  is  a  sufficient  answer.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  it  is  wrong  to  commit  murder ; 
and  therefore,  for  practical  purposes,  it  does 
not  much  matter  whether  we  know  that  it 
is  wrong  bv  a  direct  intuition  or  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  observation  and  reasoning.  But 
when  we  come  to  a  more  doubtful  point, 
such  as  the  comparative  merits  of  an  as¬ 
cetic  or  a  utilitarian  school  of  morality, 
our  intuitions  do  not  help  us  out,  be¬ 
cause  they  appear  to  tell  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions. 

This  is  the  case  in  most  matters  of  art ; 
one  man’s  consciousness  tells  him  that  a 
certain  picture  is  beautiful,  and  another 
man’s  that  it  is  ugly;  which  is  right,  and 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  ?  There  is  not  even 
a  claimant  to  infaJlibility  upon  such  matters,  | 
and  apparently  we  are  landed  in  a  hopeless  ! 
and  diametrical  contradiction  of  opinion. 
Yet,  if  we  give  up  these  everlasting  and  in¬ 
tuitive  principles,  we  apparently  come  to 
the  ecjualljr  awkward  conclusion  that  every 
man  is  his  own  Pope,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  no  right  or  wrong  in  the  matter. 
The  admirer  of  Mozart  is  on  the  same  level 
with  the  admirer  of  the  popular  melodies  of 
the  music-halls,  and  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  anything  which  pleases  anybody  is  so 
far  good,  and  the  more  people  it  pleases  the 
better.  We  have  at  best  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  which  would  apparent  sanction  | 
any  art,  however  vulgar  and  ofiensive  the  | 
most  cultivated  people  may  conceive  it  to 
be,  simply  on  the  ground  of  its  popularity.  ! 


JAMES  HOLLAND. 
fpinS  admirable  wateixjolor  painter  died 


T 


on  the  12th  of  February.  He  was  bom 
at  Burslem,  in  September,  1800,  of  a  family 
which  had  long  been  connected  with  the  staple 
manufacture  ofthat  potters’ town.  His  grand¬ 
father  is  said  to  have  been  the  introducer 
of  “shining  black  wares,”  then  much  in 
vogue  in  America.  His  grandmother  was  a 
painter  of  flowers  in  pottery  and  porcelain. 
Her  example  was  serviceable  to  the  grand¬ 
son,  who  followed  it  so  efiectually,  mat  at 
twelve  years  old  he  obtained  an  engage¬ 
ment  —  a  sort  of  apprenticeship — from  Mr. 
Davenport,  of  Langport,  as  a  nower-painter 
on  pottery,  which  engagement  lasted  seven 
years.  In  1819  Mr.  Hmland  came  to  London, 
and  continued  his  practice  of  painting  flow¬ 
ers;  and  receiving  but  small  payment  for 
his  productions,  he  eked  out  his  means  by 
giving  instractions  in  drawing.  Erelong 
he  extended  his  studies  so  as  to  include 
shipping,  architectural  subjects,  and  land¬ 
scapes.  His  fields  of  practice  were  the 
lower  part  of  the  Thames,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  his  residence  at  Blackheath.  He 
thus  continued  for  nearly  a  dozen  years,  by 
which  time  he  was  established  as^  an  artist, 
with  a  considerable  reputation. 

His  first  appearance  in  a  London  Exhibi¬ 
tion  was  at  ^merset  House,  where,  in  1824, 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  he  displayed  what 
was  characteristically  styled  “  A  Group  of 
Flowers.”  He  was  then  residing  in  the 
Fitzroy  Square  district,  at  first  in  Warren 
Street,  next  at  51  London  Street.  Both  of 
these  are  now  sadly  changed  places.  His 
second  appearance  was  at  the  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1825,  to  which  he  contributed 
“  Flowers.”  Other  pictures  of  the  like 
kind,  all  marked  by  careful  study  of  nature, 
succeeded  these.  Their  merits  were  hap¬ 
pily  recalled  to  our  knowledge  bv  a  flower- 
picture  which  was  last  year  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colors.  Looking  at  this  example  of  what 
was  done  in  that  art  a  generation  since,  was 
no  unprofiteble  exercise  for  one’s  humility  : 
it  was  an  invaluable  lesson  for  the  current 
school.  About  1830  he  went  to  France  and 
made  some  architectural  studies ;  among  the 
subjects  of  these  was  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Denis. 


On  his  return  larger  subjects  came  ftx>m  I 
his  hand,  including  a  fine  view  of  London  ' 
fmm  Blackheath,  which  was  at  Somerset 
House  in  1833.  In  1835,  Mr.  Holland  first  ' 
contributed  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  i 
of  Pmnters  in  Water  Colors,  of  which  he  long  | 
remained  one  of  the  chief  ornaments ;  this 
was  in  the  character  of  an  Associate  Exhib-  i 
itor,  and  as  the  artist  of  “  A  Stud^  from  ' 
Nature”  —  flowers  being  the  sutoect, —  j 
“  The  Hedge  Side,”  “  An  Old  Mill  at 
Blackheath,”  “  On  the  River  Tay,”  “  Green-  ' 
wich,”  and  “  Charing  Cross.”  We  name 
these  works  because  meir  titles  indicate  the 
scope  of  our  subject’s  studies.  In  1841,  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Society  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Artists,  a  position  he  retained  until 
1848.  He  continued  to  send  pictures  to  the 
Royal  Academy  and  to  choose  the  same 
class  of  subjects.  His  reputation  grew  with 
his  practice  and  the  passing  of  time.  He 
did  not  reappear  as  an  Associate  Exhibitor  ! 
with  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Col¬ 
ors  until  a  long  interval  had  elapsed,  but  I 
1856  saw  him  again  in  that  position.  In  | 
1858  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  So-  | 
ciety. 

In  this  interval  his  energies  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  numerous  private  commissions  and  ! 
in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  publishers  and 
compilers  of  Annuals  with  “illustrations.” 
'This  he  did  in  a  manner  and  with  results 
the  exquisite  delicacy  and  poetry  of  which 
are  well  known  to  all  who  ^ve  seen  those 
gems  of  his  pencil.  About  1836  he  went  to 
Venice,  and  returned  by  way  of  Milan,  (Ge¬ 
neva,  and  Paris.  He  painted  the  subjects 
which  these  journeys  supplied.  Of  these 
the  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan  is  honorably  remembered ;  also  a 
painting  of  the  Rialto,  which  was  shown  at  i 
the  British  Institution  and  the  International  I 
Exhibition,  1862.  His  large  picture,  which  j 
is  now  in  the  Hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  j 
and  represents  the  Hospital  itself,  was  pro-  ! 
duced  about  1836,  and  was  in  the  Royal  I 
Academv  of  that  year.  It  was  painted  tor  ! 
Mr.  Hollier,  and  given  by  his  widow  to  the  I 
nation.  This  Hospital  may  be  [described  j 
as  Holland’s  favorite  subject :  he  painted  it  i 
so  frequently.  I 

In  1839  he  was  in  Portugal,  and  executed  j 
a  picture  of  Lisbon  which  attracted  much  I 
attention  at  the  Royal  Academy.  This  work  | 
was  painted  in  consequence  of  a  tour  under-  | 
taken  in  order  to  make  drawings  for  the 
“Landscape  Annual”  of  1839;  some  of 
these  drawings  are  now  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  Successive  journeys  to  Holland,  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Wales,  Switzerland,  Venice,  and 
other  countries  were  undertaken  in  and  oc¬ 
cupied  later  years.  He  was  an  occasional 
exhibitor  at  the  British  Institution,  and 
more  frequently  with  the  Society  of  British  ! 
Artists  during  the  period  of  his  membership  ! 
to  that  body.  I 


Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  vexa¬ 
tious  legislation  to  which  the  French  sea¬ 
faring  man  is  exposed  from  youth  upwards, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  merchant  marine 
is  hampered  by  excessive  regulations.  The 
sailor-boy  is  pounced  upon  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  by  the  maritime  inscription,  and  his 
grateful  country  never  quits  hold  of  him 
until  he  is  fifty  years  of  age.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  must  be  kept  acquamted  with  every 
move  he  makes,  whether  he  wishes  to  take 
a  trip  to  China  or  transfer  his  Lares  and 
Penates  to  the  next  street ;  and  should  he 
take  foregn  service  he  is  set  down  as  a  de¬ 
serter.  As  a  deputy  recently  remarked 
in  the  Chamber,  French  sailors  are  kept 
penned  like  sheep  in  order  that  the  author¬ 
ities  may  find  submissive  men  for  the  navy. 
Thus  sailors  are  scarce,  and  thousands  of 
men  who  do  go  to  sea,  to  escape  from  the  j 
duties  imposed  on  them,  transfer  their  flag.  I 
M.  Le  Cesne  sets  down  the  number  of  these 
men  at  more  than  20,000  “banished  from 
their  country  by  a  Draconian  law.  In  or-  I 
der  to  keep  up  the  navy  the  merchant  | 
marine  is  sacrificed,  and  men  are  discour-  | 
aged  from  going  to  sea.”  1 


The  multiplication  of  convents  in  Bel-  i 
gium  during  the  last  forty  years  has  been 
enormous.  In  1830,  there  were  251,  with  | 
3,645  residents ;  in  1856,  993,  with  14,600 
residents ;  and,  in  1864,  toey  had  increased  I 
to  1,200.  Every  village  has  its  convent,  i 
and  some  of  the  cities  have  20  and  30. 


The  word  State  ™lled  backwards  is 
Etats,  but  it  is  not  sa^  as  a  regular  thing, 
to  undertake  to  learn  French  simply  by 
going  back  on  your  English. 


MOZART  IN  LONDON. 

IN  April,  1764,  a  German  musician,  sec¬ 
ond  chapel-master  to  the  Prince  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  arrived  in  England 
from  France,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  son.  The  name  of  the  son 
was  Johann  Chrysostom  Wolfgang  Gottlieb 
Mozart.  He  was  a  little  musical  pheno¬ 
menon,  not  altogether  unknown  to  our 
readers,  and  was  then  a  child  of  eight.  He 
had  begun  to  compose  at  tour,  and  at  six 
had  pnxiuced  a  difficult  concerto.  The 
child,  who  had  been  playing  at  the  diflerent 
German  courts,  had  been  petted  by  kings, 
and  kissed  by  empresses.  He  arrived  at 
Dover  with  chests  full  of  presents  ;  swords, 
snuif-boxes,  ^tuis,  lace,  and  watches.  In 
Paris,  the  wonderful  child  had  exhibited  at 
Versailles  before  the  rm  al  family,  and  had 
been  very  angry  with  Madame  de  Pompa¬ 
dour  for  not  kissing  him  as  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  had  done.  He  had  also 
published  four  sonatas  in  the  French  capi¬ 
tal;  and  at  public  concerts  he  had  aston¬ 
ished  the  cognoscenti  by  playing  at  sight 
an^  piece  set  before  him. 

The  shrewd  father  hoped  to  rake  in  some 
of  our  solid  English  gold,  and  the  boy  was 
eager  for  fresh  laurels.  The  family  lodged 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Williamson,  in  Frith 
Street,  Soho,  —  a  foreign  quarter,  which 
French  refugees  had  aheady  made  their 
own.  Everj’thing  went  well  at  first.  The 
king  and  queen  heard  the  two  children  on 
the  27th  of  April,  and  early  in  the  next 
month  the  boy  played  on  the  organ  before 
the  king.  'The  brother  and  sister  also  per¬ 
formed  ponderous  double  concertos  on  two 
claviers,  and  Wolfgang  sang  several  airs 
with  much  expression.  It  was  the  custom 
to  try  his  ptowers  by  making  him  play  at 
sight  elaborate  pieces  by  Bach,  Handel,  Pa- 
radies,  &c.  These  he  played  smilingly,  with 
swiftness,  neatness,  and  in  perfect  time  and 
style.  John  Christian  Bach,  music-master 
to  the  queen,  to  show  what  the  little  genius 
could  do,  took  him  on  one  occasion  between 
his  knees,  and  played  a  few  bars  which  the 
boy  continued ;  thus  alternating,  they  played 
an  entire  sonata  admirably. 

The  phenomenon’s  father  was  rather  dis¬ 
gusted  at  receiving  only  twenty-four  guineas 
tor  each  of  the  royal  concerts.  But  what 
was  wanting  in  money  was  made  up  in  afia- 
bility ;  for  the  king  and  queen  met  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  St.  ‘James’s  Park,  and  waved  hands 
to  them,  and  smiled  and  nodded.  The  king 
usually  selected  for  the  child,  knottv  pieces 
by  Wagenseil,  Abel,  and  Handel.  The 
young  Mozart  accompanied  the  queen  in 
an  air  which  she  graciously  deigned  to 
play ;  and  he  then  surprised  the  delighted 
court  by  performing  a  melody  founded 
merely  upon  the  bass  of  one  of  Handel’s 
melodies.  Everj'  day  the  child’s  mind  de¬ 
veloped  ;  every  day  he  conquered  some  firesh 
region  of  his  art ;  he  had  already  written 
for  the  orchestra,  and  now  he  began  to  com¬ 
pose  symphonies.  His  father  having  caught 
cold  in  returning  from  a  concert  at  Lord 
Thanet’s,  the  marvellous  boy  amused  the 
invalid,  while  banished  from  his  instruments, 
by  writing  a  piece  for  two  violins,  two  oboes, 
and  two  horns.  “  Remind  me,”  said  the  lit¬ 
tle  despot  to  his  sister,  who  sat  near  him 
copying,  “  that  I  give  the  horns  something 
good  to  do.” 

“  The  high  and  mighty  Wolfgang,”  wrote 
the  proud  and  delisted  father,  “though 
only  eight,  possesses  the  acquirements  of  a 
man  of  forty.  In  short,  only  those  who  see 
and  hear  him  can  believe  in  him  ;  even  you 
in  Salzburg  know  nothing  about  him,  he  is 
so  changed.”  At  spare  moments  young 
Mozart  chatted  about  his  German  friends, 
or  talked  over  an  opera  he  had  planned,  to 
be  performed  by  his  acquaintances  at  Salz¬ 
burg.  From  uie  most  intricate  pieces  of 
Ba^  or  Handel,  however,  the  child  turned 
away  at  the  sight  of  a  sweetmeat  or  the  mew 
of  a'  favorite  cat.  They  would  have  burnt 
the  child  for  a  witch  in  some  mediaeval 
countries. 

A  concert  in  June  fidghtened  the  prpdent 
father.  The  expenses  threatened  to  be 
forty  guineas;  but  eventually  most  of  the 
musicians  refused  to  take  any  money.  To 
gain  the  love  of  the  English,  the  wily  father 
permitted  Wolfgang  to  play  at  Raneltmh 
for  a  patriotic  charity.  For  better  air,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  family  about  this  time  removed 
to  Chelsea,  and  resided  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Randle,  in  Five  Field-row,  where  the 
father,  recovering  from  a  quinsy,  ordered, 
like  a  zealous  Catholic,  twentj'-two  masses, 
to  express  his  gratitude  to  God ;  moreover 
he  vowed  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
the  son  of  a  Dutch  Jew,  a  violoncello  player 
named  Sipruntini.  About  the  close  ot  1764, 
the  elder  Mozart  dedicated  a  third  set  of  his 
son’s  sonatas  to  Queen  Charlotte ;  prefrtcing 
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them  with  an  extravagantly  fulsome  dedi-  { 
cation,  which  showed  the  professed  itinerant  | 
tuft-hunter. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  scientific  men  i 
began  to  regard  the  young  phenomenon 
with  serious  suspicion  and  alarm.  A  cele¬ 
brated  quidnunc  of  the  day  arose  to  conduct 
an  investigation  of  his  powesrs.  This  quid¬ 
nunc,  a  scholar  erudite  enough  in  his  way, 
was  the  Honorable  Daines  Barrington,  a 
Welsh  judge,  who  had  occupied  several 
snug  posts  under  government.  The  Bos¬ 
well  sort  of  expedition,  suggested  bv  many 
jealous  and  suspicious  musicians  of  London,  { 
exactly  suited  the  inquisitor.  He  repiured  ! 
to  the  house  at  Chelsea,  armed  with  a  man-  ' 
uscript  duet,  written  by  an  English  gentle-  I 
man,  to  some  words  in  Metastasio’s  opera  of  j 
Demofoonte.  The  score,  difficult  enough  to 
musicians  of  the  Barrington  stamp,  was  in 
five  sections:  two  violin  parts,  two  vocal 
parts,  and  a  bass.  Here  was  a  clincher; 
it  was  impossible  that  the  boy  could  have 
seen  the  music  before. 

He  sat  down  to  play,  keenly  eyed  by  the 
suspicious  inquirer.  Would  he  play  false, 
or  break  down,  and  prove  that  all  his  other 
extemporaneous  performances  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  tricks  ?  Here  would  be  a  triumph 
tor  detective  science,  and  the  Honorable 
Daines  Barrington.  But  no.  The  boy  sat 
down,  slipped  the  score  carelessly  on  his 
desk,  and  began  at  sight  to  play  the  sym¬ 
phony  in  the  most  masterly  manner,  equally 
as  to  time,  style,  and  the  feeling  sou^t  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  composer.  Having 
played  it  through,  he  then  took  the  upper 
part,  and  left  the  under  one  to  his  father : 
singing  in  a  thin  infantine  voice,  but  with 
admirable  taste.  His  father  being  once  or 
twice  out  in  the  duet,  though  the  passages 
were  not  more  difficult  than  those  the  son  had 
attempted,  the  child  looked  back  at  him  with 
some  anger,  pointing  out  to  him  his  mistakes, 
and  set  him  right.  The  young  musician, 
moreover,  threw  in,  to  Mr.  Barrington’s  in¬ 
tense  astonishment,  the  accompaniments  of 
the  two  violins,  wherever  most  nece.«sary. 

In  his  report,  afterwards  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  softr 
ened  almost  into  adoration  of  the  young 
genius,  attempts  to  illustrate  the  difficulties 
which  the  child  Mozart  overcame  in  the 
problem  meant  to  entangle  him.  The  vir¬ 
tuoso  compares  it  to  a  child  eight  years  old 
who  should  be  asked  to  read  five  lines  of 
type  simultaneously,  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  having  different  powers  in  four  out  of 
the  five  lines. 

It  should  further,  he  says,  be  supposed 
that  the  five  hypothetical  lines  were  not  ar¬ 
ranged  under  each  other,  so  as  at  all  times 
to  be  read  one  under  the  other,  but  often 
in  a  desultory  manner.  The  child  was  also 
to  be  imagined  as  reading,  at  a  coup  d’ceil, 
three  different  comments  on  a  five-lined 
speech ;  one,  say,  in  Greek,  one  in  Hebrew, 
and  the  third  in  Etruncan.  The  hypotheti¬ 
cal  child  was  also  to  be  presumed  capable 
of  pointing  out,  by  signs  as  he  read,  where 
one,  or  two,  or  three,  of  these  comments 
were  material.  This  elaborate  and  compli¬ 
cated  simile,  Mr.  Barrington  caps  by  com¬ 
paring  the  boy’s  efforts  to  a  child’s  who 
should  at  the  first  glance,  read  one  -of 
Shakespeare’s  finest  speeches  with  all  the 
accuracy,  pathos,  and  energy,  of  a  Garrick. 

When  tne  boy  had  finished  the  duet,  he 
expressed  himself  highly  in  approval,  and 
asked,  with  eagerness,  whether  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington  had  any  more  such  music?  Mr. 
Barrington,  having  heard  that  the  child 
was  often  visited  with  musical  ideas,  which 
came  upon  him  like  an  inspiration,  and 
which  —  as  if  he  had  suddenly  been  enabled 
to  hear  the  voices  of  angels  inaudible  to 
others  —  he  would  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  imitate  on  his  harpsichord,  told 
the  phenomenon’s  father  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  hear  some  of  his  son’s  extemporane¬ 
ous  compositions. 

The  father  saw  that  the  connoisseur  was 
won  over,  and  now  coquetted  with  him  a 
bit.  He  smd  it  depended  entirely  on  the 
moment  of  inspiration,  but  that  there  was 
no  harm  in  asking  the  lad  if  he  were  in  the 
humor  for  a  composition.  In  the  mean 
time  the  quaint  child,  like  a  changeling  in 
his  grave  and  preternatural  self-confidence, 
went  on  at  intervals  running  about  the 
room,  and  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  his 
constant  companion. 

Mr.  Barrington,  after  a  moment’s  sapient 
cogitation,  remembered  that  little  Mozart 
ha^  been  much  taken  notice  of  by  Manzolo, 
a  famous  singer  who  came  over  to  England 
in  1 764.  He  therefore  shrewdly  leaned  over 
the  keys,  and  said,  in  a  courtly  way,  becom¬ 
ing  the  ex-Marshal  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty,  that  he  would  like  to  hear  an  ex¬ 
temporary  love  song,  such  as  his  (Mozart’s) 
friend  Manzolo  would  select  for  an  opera. 


The  boy,  turning  on  his  high  stool,  gave  a 
look  of  childish  archness,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  Love  ?  O,  I  know  the  whole  alpha¬ 
bet  of  that  singular  passion,”  and  imme¬ 
diately  began  five  or  six  lines  of  a  jargon 
recitative  suitable  to  the  introduction  of  a 
love  song.  He  then  shaped  out  a  sym¬ 
phony,  to  correspond  to  an  air  composed  to 
the  single  word  “  Affetto.”  It  was  a  com¬ 
plete  formal  operatic  composition,  with 
first  and  second  parts,  and  of  the  usual 
length.  “  If  this  extemporary  composition,” 
afterwards  wrote  the  astonished  investi¬ 
gator,  “  were  not  amazingly  capital,  yet 
it  was  really  above  mediocrity,  and  showed 
most  extraordinary  readiness  of  invention.” 

The  inspiration  was  upon  the  boy,  and 
he  was  now  eager  to  try  more.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington  begged  rum  to  compose  a  song  on 
Rage,  such  as  might  be  proper  for  an 
opera.  The  boy  again  turned,  gave  his 

Ela}'fully  mischievous  changeling  look,  and 
egan  a  jargon  recitative,  to  precede  a 
song  of  fury  “  i’  the  Ercles  vein.”  He 
roused  to  this,  and,  his  imagination  be¬ 
coming  excited,  he  beat  his  harpsichord  with 
his  little  ruffled  fists,  rising  up  in  his 
chair  like  a  person  possessed.  The  word 
he  had  chosen  for  this  more  violent  exei'- 
cise  was  “  Perfido  ” ;  a  word  suitable  for 
arousing  all  sorts  of  operatic  denunciations. 

After  this,  never  wearied,  he  played  one 
of  the  sonatas  he  had  just  finish^  and  ded¬ 
icated  to  the  queen.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  work  out  with  minuteness  and  vigor, 
considering  that  his  little  fingers  could 
scarcely  reach  a  fifth  on  the  harpsichord. 
'This  was  not  practice,  but  genius,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington  at  once  discovered  ;  for  he  saw  that 
the  child  had  long  since  mastered  all  the 
fundamental  rules  of  composition,  and  that 
as  soon  as  a  treble  was  produced,  he  could 
sit  down  and  write  a  bass  under  it  The 
child  —  for  a  child  Barrington  also  felt 
boimd  to  acknowledge  him,  whatever  his 
real  age  might  be  —  was  a  great  master  of 
modulation.  His  transitions  from  one  key 
to  another  were  as  natural  as  they  were  ju¬ 
dicious  ;  and  he  would  sometimes  practise 
them  for  fun,  with  a  handkerchief  thrown 
over  the  keys  of  the  harpsichord. 

While  the  boy  was  achieving  these  won¬ 
ders,  Mr.  Barrington,  leaning  on  the  back 
of  his  chair,  with  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
secretly  resolved  to  quietly  write  to  Count 
Haslang,  envoy  extraordinary  «nd  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Palatine,  to  gi*t  the  register  of  the  boy’s 
birth  from  Salzburg.  A  sudden  dash  of  the 
harpsichord  keys  roused  Mr.  Barrington. 
A  favorite  cat  of  the  child’s  had  just  slid  in 
at  the  open  door,  and  the  boy  had  leaped 
down  from  his  chair  to  play  with  it,  and 
was  not  for  some  time  to  be  won  back,  — 
not  then  indeed  until  he  had  taken  a  gallop 
round  the  room  on  his  father’s  walking-stick. 

Mr.  Barrington’s  suspicions  as  to  the 
age  of  the  wonderful  child  were  not  con¬ 
firmed.  In  due  time,  Leopold  Comprecht, 
chaplain  of  the  Prince  Archbishop  of  Salz¬ 
burg,  sent  to  Count  Haslang,  the  Bavarian 
ambassador  before  mentioned,  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  of  the  birth  of  Johann  Chrysos¬ 
tom  Wolfgang  Theophilus  Mozart,  son  of  the 
prince’s  organist,  on  January  1 7,  1 756.  The 
genius  was  therefore  only  eight  years  and  five 
months  old,  when  he  astonished  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton.  That  gentleman  thereupon  drew  up 
a  paper,  “  an  account  of  a  very  remarkable 
young  musician,”  which  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  November,  28,  1769. 

In  this  brief  paper  the  amiable  quid¬ 
nunc  mentioned  tnat-Mozart  since  leaving 
England  had  composed  some  admirable 
oratorios,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Salzburg, 
suspecting  some  imposition,  had  shut  up  tlie 
child  once  for  a  whole  week,  leaving  him  only 
blank  music  paper  and  the  words  of  an  ora¬ 
torio.  During  all  this  time  Mozart  saw  no 
one  but  his  jailer,  who  brought  him  food. 

The  writer  then  adduces  several  instances 
of  precocious  genius,  particularly  the  case  of 
John  Barretier,  a  German  prodigy,  who 
mastered  Latin  at  four,  Hebrew  at  six,  and 
three  other  languages  by  the  time  he  was 
nine:  translating  at  eleven  the  travels  of 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  and  adding  notes  and  dis¬ 
sertations.  Mr.  Barrington  further  alludes 
to  the  precocity  of  Handel,  who  at  seven 
began  to  play  on  the  clavichord,  who  com¬ 
posed  church  services  at  nine,  and  the  opera 
of  Almeria  at  fourteen.  The  worthy  vir¬ 
tuoso  concludes  by  trusting  that  Mozart 
might  reach  the  age  of  Handel,  contrary  to 
the  common  observation  that  precocious  ge¬ 
nius  is  short-lived.  “  I  think  I  may  say,” 
he  adds,  “  without  prejudice  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  composer,  that  the  scale  most 
clearly  preponderates  on  the  side  of  Mozart 
in  this  comparison,  as  I  have  already  stated 
that  he  was  a  composer  when  he  did  not  much 
exceed  the  age  of  four.  Lest,  however,  I 


should  insensibly  become  too  strongly  his 
panegyrist,  permit  me  to  subscribe  myself, 
sir,  yoiur  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 
Daines  Barrington.” 

In  spite  of  great  success,  England  did 
not,  however,  prove  propitious  to  the 
Mozarts.  The  king  and  queen  were  fond 
of  music,  but  were  fonder  of  money.  The 
receipts  of  the  concerts  diminished,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  expenses  of  the  year 
amounted  to  three  Hundred  pounds :  a 
terrible  sum  to  a  frugal  German  organist 
accustomed  to  count  copper  pieces.  He 
wrote  home  angrily  about  English  ways  :  — 

“  After  deep  consideration,”  he  says, 

“  and  many  sleepless  nights,  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  bring  up  my  children  in  so 
dangerous  a  place  as  London,  where  people 
for  the  most  part  have  no  religion,  and 
there  are  scarcely  any  but  bad  examples 
before  their  eyes.  You  would  be  astonished 
to  see  how  children  are  brought  up  here  — 
to  say  nothing  of  religion.” 

So*  off  went  the  speculator  witli  his  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  the  Hague,  urged  by  the  Dutch 
ambassador,  as  the  invahd  sister  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  a  vehement  desire 
to  see  the  child.  Things  went  ill,  never¬ 
theless,  in  Holland,  for  the  daughter  all 
but  died,  and  Wolfgang  was  struck  down 
by  an  inflammatory  fever.  The  moment 
he  recovered,  the  child  was  the  same  be¬ 
witching,  loving,  light-hearted  creature 
that  he  ever  had  been,  always  writing 
polyglot  letters  to  friends  at  Salzburg,  or 
entering  with  childish  enthusiasm  into  the 
acquisition  of  some  new  accomplishment. 

This  great  genius  died  at  the  age  of  only 
thirty-five  years  and  ten  months.  He  him¬ 
self  believed  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  the 
crime  was  by  many  attributed  to  the  envy 
of  a  man  named  Salieri,  his  determined  foe. 
The  Zauberflote  was  nearly  his  latest  work. 
On  this  he  labored  when  almost  dying, 
writing  amidst  excitement,  as  was  often  his 
wont,  and  in  the  strangest  places.  Tlie 
quintet  in  the  first  act  was  jotted  down  in  a 
coffee-house,  during  the  intervals  in  a  game 
of  billiards.  During  his  last  illness,  when 
confined  to  his  bed,  he  would  place  Ids 
watch  by  his  side,  and  follow  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  this  opera,  in  his  imagination. 
“  Now,  the  first  act  is  just  over,”  he  would 
say ;  “  now,  they  are  singing  such  an  air.” 

lie  singular  and  well-authenticated  stoiy 
of  the  Requiem  throws  almost  a  supernatu¬ 
ral  aspect  upon  Mozart’s  last  illness.  In 
August  (he  died  in  November)  a  stranger 
brought  him  an  anonymous  letter,  begging 
him  to  compose  a  Requiem,  on  his  own 
terms.  After  consulting  his  wife,  as  he  al¬ 
ways  did,  Mozart  consented  to  write  tlds 
Requiem,  pathos  and  religion  seeming  to 
him  adapted  to  rouse  his  genius,  ^e 
stranger,  on  a  second  visit,  paid  Mozart 
twenty-five  ducats,  half  the  price  he  re¬ 
quired  ;  telling  him  that  a  present  would 
be  made  him  when  the  score  should  be 
complete.  Above  all,  the  composer  was 
not  to  waste  his  time  in  trying  to  discover 
the  name  of  his  employer.  Soon  after  that, 
Mozart  was  called  to  Prague,  to  compose 
La  Clemenza  di  Tito  for  the  Emperor  Leo¬ 
pold’s  coronation.  The  mysterious  stranger 
again  appeared  as  Mozart  entered  his  trav¬ 
elling  carriage,  and  said,  ”  How  will  the 
Requiem  proceed  now  ?  ”  Mozart  apolo¬ 
gized,  and  promised  to  finish  it  on  his  return. 
The  Clemenza  was  coldly  received,  and  Mo¬ 
zart,  ill  and  melancholy,  shed  tears  when  he 
parted  from  his  Prague  friends.  One  fine  au¬ 
tumn  day  in  the  Prater,  Mozart,  sitting  alone 
with  his  wife,  began  to  speak  of  his  death. 

“  I  am  writing  that  Requiem  for  myself,” 
he  said.  “  I  am  convinced  I  cannot  last 
long.  I  have  certainly  been  poisoned.  I 
cannot  rid  myself  of  the  idea.’’ 

By  the  physician’s  advice,  the  Requiem 
was  taken  away  from  him.  When  it  was 
given  him  back,  he  grew  worse.  One  night 
some  musical  friends  at  his  req^uest,  sat 
round  his  bed,  and  sang  part  of  the  Re¬ 
quiem  ;  but  at  the  Lacrymosa  Mozart  wept 
violently,  and  the  score  was  laid  aside.  The 
Requiem  was  constantly  on  his  pillow ;  in 
lulls  of  his  illness  he  gave  directions  about 
orchestral  effects  to  his  friend  Siissmayer ; 
even  in  faint  puffs  of  breath  he  tried  to  ex¬ 
press  how  the  drums  should  come  in  in  a 
certain  part.  The  very  day  he  died,  when 
he  had  exclaimed,  “  I  taste  death,”  he 
looked  over  the  Requiem,  and  added,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  “  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  was 
writing  this  for  myself?  ” 

True  to  his  innate  kindness  of  heart,  Mo¬ 
zart  especially  desired  that  his  death  might 
be  kept  secret  for  a  day  from  all  his  friends 
save  one ;  this  was  a  friend  named  Al- 
brechtsberger,  who  would  thus  have  a 
chance  of  getting  his  dead  friend’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  —  the  clmpel  -  mastership  of  Saint 
Stephen’s. 


TOWLE’S  AMERICAN  SOCIETY. 

^piIE  curiosity  which  Americans  naturally 
1.  feel  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Old  World  is,  it  would  seem,  in 
course  of  being  repaid  in  kind.  I^lo- 
sophical  observers  have  described  the  po¬ 
litical  institutions  of  the  Americans;  cari¬ 
caturists  have  ridiculed  their  external 
peculiarities ;  a  whole  series  of  travellers  — 
lively,  dull,  statistical,  humorous,  poetical, 
and  sensational  —  have  done  their  best  to 
bring  the  various  aspects  of  American  so¬ 
ciety  and  scenery  before  us.  Mr.  Towle, 
however,  thinks,  and  doubtless  there  is 
some  ground  for  his  opinion,  that  no  for¬ 
eigner  can  do  this  duty  with  perfect  success 
unless  he  has  lived  many  years  in  the 
country,  and  enjoyed  far  greater  opportu¬ 
nities  of  observation  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
most  travellers.  He  further  believes  that 
the  two  countries  have  only  to  know  each 
other  to  like  each  other,  —  a  proposition 
which  we  have  no  desire  to  dispute ;  and 
finally,  he  is  of  opinion  that  he  possesses 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  aiding  this 
desirable  object.  He  is  a  native  American, 
but  has  resided  in  England,  being,  as  it 
appears.  United  States  Clonsul  at  Bradford ; 
and  may  therefore  be  supposed,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  know  what  are  the 
matters  on  which  Englishmen  are  most  in 
need  of  information.  We  may  at  once  give 
him  credit  for  having  described  a  large 
number  of  American  institutions,  using  that 
word  in  the  extended  sense  which  finds 
favor  in  its  native  country,  with,  so  ffir  as 
we  can  judge,  very  creditable  accuracy. 
Where  we  have  been  able  to  check  him,  we 
have  not  discovered  any  positive  blunders. 
He  has,  however,  certain  short-comings 
which  require  to  be  noticed  as  considerably 
detracting  from  his  merits. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  only  an  ardent 
Republican  and  a  thorough-going  believer  in 
the  whole  catalogue  of  American  common¬ 
places, —  peculiarities  which  will  be  re¬ 
garded  with  pleasure  or  distrust  according 
to  the  tastes  of  different  readers,  —  but  he 
certainly  allows  bis  prmudices  to  blind  him 
to  the  most  obvious  faults  of  the  people  be  is 
describing.  He  speaks,  for  example,  with  an 
amount  of  toleration  which  few  educated  men 
of  any  party  will  approve,  of  the  detestable 
system  of  elective  judges.  He  admits,  what 
would  be  verv  difficult  to  deny,  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  corruption  in  New  York ; 
but  he  glides  over  this  unpleasant  topic  with 
a  light  hand  and  an  obvious  unwillingness 
to  set  forth  the  true  proportions  of  the  evil. 
We  doubt  whether  he  would  find  many 
intelligent  Americans  to  share  his  belief  in 
the  unimpeachalile  integrity  of  the  Bench 
and  lAigislature  of  Pennsy  lvania.  We  have 
certainly  heard  from  private  sources,  and 
read  even  in  Republican  papers,  very  differ¬ 
ent  accounts  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
administrators  of  law  and  justice  are  held 
in  that  and  in  some  other  States.  In  a 
similar  spirit  Mr.  Towle  finds  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  palliation  for  the  plan,  —  more  univer¬ 
sally  condemned  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  sphere  of  American  politics,  —  of 
rotation  in  office.  A  long  retention  of  office 
is,  he  thinks,  bad  for  the  office-holders  them¬ 
selves  ;  it  makes  them  lazy ;  “  a  change  once 
in  four  years  brings  new  energies,  more 
active  habits  into  the  public  service  ” ;  and 
if  public  offices  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
spoils,  they  are  accepted  by  their  holders  as 
tne  reward  of  labor  in  a  victorious  cause. 
Therefore  he  thinks  that,  if  the  plan  is  not 
free  from  objection,  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  turning  out  as  a  matter  of 
course  every  office-holder,  from  a  lighthouse- 
keeper  or  a  postman  up  to  a  Secretary  of 
State,  who  can  possibly  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Towle  surpasses  even  this  degree  of 
complacency.  He  tells  us  that  there  are 
quack  doctors  “  who  have  their  brown-stone 
palaces  in  Fifth  Avenue,  their  castellated 
villas  on  the  Hudson.”  At  first  sight  this 
is  not  a  pleasant  phenomenon.  “  Yet,”  says 
Mr.  Towle,  “  if,  as  is  thought  by  some,  faith 
in  a  thing,  whether  in  itself  effective  or  not, 
tends  to  cure  one,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  these  quack  medicines  tnemselves 
have  not  their  use ;  certain  it  is  that  they 
secure  a  very  wide  patronage,  and  they  are 
probably  in  most  cases  at  least  harmless.” 
The  worst  of  this  kind  of  nonsense  is  that 
when  Mr.  Towle  talks  about  matters  more 
fairly  within  the  borders  of  controversy,  his 
eulogies  rather  lose  in  force ;  a  man  who  is 
so  fertile  in  excuses  for  looking  at  the  bright 
side  of  things  can  hardly  claim  the  respect 
due  to  a  judicial  character.  We  cannot, 
for  example,  expect  an  American  to  be  in 
favor  of  a  Church  establishment.  We  are 
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not  surprised  when  Mr.  Towle  tells  us  that 
there  is  “a  genuine  life  and  spirit  in  the 
voluntary  American  Churches”;  and  that 
he  rejoices  that  the  clergy  cannot  “  ensconce 
themselves  in  cosey  nests  without  exertion,” 
and  that  there  is  “  no  place  for  the  indolent 
and  lukewarm.”  This  is  all  very  well, 
but  then  Mr.  Towle  should  have  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  possible  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  a  very  different  fonn.  It  will  be 
said  by  his  opponents  that  the  voluntary 
system  makes  tne  clergyman  too  dependent 
upon  his  congregation;  he  is  not  allowed 
to  be  in  a  “  cosey  nest  ”  because  he  is  bound 
to  be  alwajs  flattering  their  prejudices;  he 
cannot  be  indolent  or  lukewarm,  but  neither 
can  he  be  energetic  in  any  fashion  which 
does  not  at  once  commend  itself  to  the 
popular  mind.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
view  is  conclusive,  or  that  Mr.  Towle’s  ar¬ 
gument  has  not  a  certain  value,  but  he  has 
evidently  not  troubled  himself  to  take  more 
than  the  most  obvious  current  commonplaces, 
and  has  reproduced  them  in  perfect  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  question. 

In  short,  Mr.  Towle  may  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  result  from  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  facts,  such  as  none  but 
a  native  can  enjo^ ;  but  he  also  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  having  only  judged  them  from 
the  native  stand-point,  and  being  totally 
unaware  of,  or  inattentive  to,  the  way  in 
which  they  strike  a  man  imbued  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  prepossessions.  The  man  who 
has  the  best  possible  information  is  unluck¬ 
ily  very  often  the  man  who  knows  least  what 
part  of  it  is  valuable. 

We  have,  however,  another  and  a  more 
serious  complaint  against  Mr.  Towle.  Ex¬ 
travagant  admiration  of  his  own  country  is 
pardonable,  and  we  can  make  allowance  for 
ft  if  we  choose.  But  he  is  further  guilty  of 
the  heinous  and  almost  unpardonable  liter¬ 
ary  sin  of  dulness.  In  short,  he  does  not 
possess  an  eye  for  character  or  any  consider¬ 
able  powers  of  insight ;  and  whilst  he  ac¬ 
cumulates  a  great  number  of  details,  he  is 
unable  to  form  them  into  a  vivid  picture. 
He  gives  us  a  compressed  account  of  the 
American  constitution,  of  the  schools  and 
colleges,  of  the  Irish  servants,  of  the  usages 
of  society  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  of  hotels,  railways,  and  steamboats, 
of  newspapers  and  literature,  of  country  vil¬ 
lages  in  New  England,  and  so  on.  But 
though  his  accounts  are  fuller  than  those 
of  most  travellers,  he  seldom  succeeds  in 
telling  us  anything  that  a  casual  traveller 
might  not  very  well  have  observed;  and, 
indeed,  very  seldom  anything  that  most 
people  have  not  heard  a  dozen  times  over 
from  English  books  of  travel  and  from 
American  novels.  The  one  thing  that  he 
ought  as  a  native  to  set  before  us  is  precise¬ 
ly  that  which  he  fails  to  describe.  Anybody 
can  get  up  the  facts  of  the  Constitution, 
the  railway  arrangements,  and  the  external 
peculiarities  of  schools  and  churches.  But 
that  which  a  foreigner  cannot  do,  and  which 
a  native  ought  to  do,  is  to  breathe  life  into 
these  dead  bones,  and  instead  of  facts  and  | 
figures,  to  make  us  sympathetic  with  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  nation.  It  is 
here  that,  in  spite  of  well-meant  efforts,  Mr. 
Towle  appears  to  us  to  fail  most  conspicu- 
ouslv.  We  may  learn  from  him,  if  we  did 
not  know  it  before,  that  an  American  steam¬ 
boat  is  a  floating  palace,  and  that  that  there 
is  an  admirable  system  of  checks,  for  lug¬ 
gage;  but  we  fail  to  learn  what  are  the 
specific  differences  between  the  human 
being  in  America  and  in  England. 

His  chief  desire  is  apparently  to  tone 
down  some  of  the  grotesque  peculiarities 
attributed  to  his  countrymen  on  the  faith  of 
some  popular  caricatures.  He  is  very  anx¬ 
ious,  for  example,  to  point  out  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  not  so  indifferent  to  outdoor  exer¬ 
cises  as  we  used  to  be  taught,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  muscular  Christianity  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  stimulated  young  men  and 
young  ladies  to  base-ball,  wicket,  rowing, 
and  various  other  amusements  of  the  kind. 

Without  following  him  in  detail  into  some 
of  these  statements,  we  prefer  to  take  a  fact 
or  two  irom  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
part  of  the  book,  the  account  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  University.  Hero  Mr.  Towle  has  really 
hit  upon  some  facts  which  are  more  or  less 
new  to  most  Englishmen;  and  though  he 
has  scarcely  drawn  the  character  of  the 
American  student  to  our  satisfaction,  he  has 
been  nearer  success  here  than  elsewhere. 
We  may  assume  that  his  description  ap¬ 
proaches  in  merit  the  not  very  exalted  level 
of  such  books  as  “  Verdant  Green,”  and  the 
facts  recorded  are  odd  enough  to  suggest 
some  curious  speculations  as  to  the  character 
of  American  students.  Yale  is  the  Univer¬ 
sity  whose  customs  are  selected  for  descrip¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Towle.  One  peculiarity  of 
Yale  students  is,  it  seems,  ueir  affection 


for  secret  societies.  A  grand  ceremony  is 
the  initiation  of  freshmen,  which  takes  place 
annually  in  the  basement  story  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  House.  The  freshman  is  led 
blindfold  to  the  rooms,  and  made  the  victim 
of  various  practical  jokes  by  the  way.  He 
is  introduced  to  a  dark  passage,  and  re- 
c|uired  to  shake  hands  with  a  skeleton 
lighted  up  with  phosphorus,  made  to  speak 
by  ventriloquism,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
give  an  electric  shock  with  the  grasp  of 
its  bony  hands. 

Then  the  freshman  goes  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  guillotined,  or  is  apparently 
buried  alive,  and  is  finally  examined  before 
a  mock  court,  and  is  ordered  to  kiss  the 
brow  of  a  ghastly  corpse,  with  a  gash  across 
its  forehe^, — the  corpse  being  made  of 
wax.  There  is  an  odd  childishness  about 
these  elaborate  practical  jokes,  which  would 
be  singularly  out  of  harmony  with  the  tastes 
of  En^ish  undergraduates.  Another  annual 
ceremony  is  the  burial  of  Euclid,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  an  elaborate  procession  of  students 
in  masquerade,  who  pass  through  the  town 
at  night,  and  commit  the  body  of  their 
enemy  to  a  grave  in  a  neighboring  wood, 
with  grotesque  ceremonies  and  orations; 
iind  finally  we  have  a  descri^ion  of  the 
“  wooden  spoon  exhibition.”  The  origin  of 
the  wooden  spoon,  as  of  its  Cambridge 
namesake,  seems  to  be  buried  in  mystery. 
The  object  of  the  performance  is,  it  seems, 
to  present  a  testimonial  to  the  favorite  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  year,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
wooden  spoon,  elaborately  mounted  in  sil¬ 
ver.  A  committee  of  nine  is  elected  by  the 
class,  and  these  nine  are  known  as  the 
“  Cochlaureati.”  The  Cochlaureati  elect 
from  their  own  number  the  student  who  is 
to  receive  the  coveted  honor,  but  his  name 
is  kept  a  profound  secret  until  the  moment 
of  presentation  arrives.  A  great  meeting 
is  then  held ;  a  brass  band  firom  New  York 
performs  appropriate  music,  the  ladies  of 
the  town  are  invited  to  attend,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  glee-club  solemnly  sings  the  “  Song  of 
the  Spoon  ”  or  the  “  Gaudeamus,”  and  the 
hero  of  the  occasion  is  introduced  in  some 
grotesque  fashion,  possibly  in  a  .wooden 
chest  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  opened  at  the  proper  moment. 
The  performance  concludes  by  certain 
comic  speeches  in  dog-Latin,  by  “  humorous 
farces  illustrative  of  college  life,”  and  by  the 
solemn  presentation  of  the  wooden  spoon. 

These  saturnalia  are  a  queer  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  American  student 
life,  but  Mr.  Towle  does  not  appear  to  be 
capable  of  giving  us  much  information  of 
a  more  serious  character  on  this  subject. 
We  should  know  vei^  little  of  Oxford  if  our 
only  authority  was  “Verdant  Green,”  and  we 
do  not  feel  quite  intimate  with  Yale  even 
after  studying  these  high  jinks  of  the  Coch¬ 
laureati.  We  can  only  say  that  the  field 
is  still  open  to  any  one  who  can  give  us 
a  really  intelligent  account  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  American  chai'acter. 


!  PARISIAN  FENCING. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  member  of  the 
French  Academy  asserts  that  fencing, 
like  conversation,  is  a  national  art  with  his 
countrymen.  To  cross  swords,  he  says,  is 
to  converse ;  is  it  not  parrj’ing  and  tlmist- 
ing,  attacking,  above  all,  hitting,  if  one  can  ? 
And  in  this  game  the  tongue  is  the  hard- 
pushing  rival  of  the  foil.  In  these  days 
duelling  seems  to  be  once  more  rising  into 
a  fashion  across  the  Channel ;  only  the 
fashion  has  been  transferred  to  a  class  very 
different  from  that  of  which  those  gallants 
were  members,  who  were  wont  to  cross 
rapiers  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  and  the 
Luxembourg  gardens  several  centuries  ago. 
Lord  Lytton  tells  us  that  “  the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword  ” ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  days  of  Richelieu  duelling  was  for  cav¬ 
aliers,  and  not  for  journalists.  Now,  we  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  is  the  knights  of  the  pen  who 
are  most  prone  to  throw  it  up  for  the  sword. 
The  French  editor  is  sceptical  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  pen  over  sword,  and  it  is,  in  these 
days,  quite  as  necessary  that  he  should  be 
proficient  in  “  the  noble  art  of  self-defence,” 
as  in  the  proper  use  of  verbs  and  nouns,  and 
in  the  science  of  hitting  hard  on  paper.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  necessity  of  sword-leaming  is  the 
more  pressing  of  the  two,  for  while  a  slip  of 
the  pen  may  be  remedied,  a  slip  of  the  sword 
may  not  unlikely  be  irremediable.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  sword  is,  and  always  has  been, 
the  favorite  weapon  of  the  French  gentle¬ 
man  ;  there  was  an  evident  vanity  in  the 
wearing  of  it  in  the  old  days,  and  the  giving 
it  up  as  a  personal  ornament  must  be  one  of 
the  gravest  indictments  of  the  ancienne  no¬ 
blesse  against  the  revolution.  So  it  is  that 
fencing-masters  flourish,  and  become  artists. 


and  are  the  companions  of  aristocrats,  and 
that  fencing  schools  are  institutions  as  insep¬ 
arable  from  Paris  as  incendiai^  editorials 
and  revengeful  journalists.  The  French 
are  less  bhxxlthirsty  than  their  trans-Py- 
reneean  neighbors ;  it  is  not  a  sine  qua  non 
to  kill  their  adversary;  honor  is  satisfied 
with  somewhat  less.  So  the  sword,  which 
often  avenges  without  bloodshed,  which  pun¬ 
ishes,  preserving  life,  by  disarming,  is  a  safe 
and  proper  weapon.  You  have  only  to  wan¬ 
der  into  any  French  theatre  to  see  how  high 
is  the  estimation  in  which  the  sword,  as  a 
weapon,  and  fencing,  as  an  art,  are  regarded. 
A  French  dramatist  asks  what  would  become 
of  his  profession  without  the  sword-duel? 
The  pistol  is  only  proper  to  the  darkest  and 
blackest  tragedies,  but  the  sword  is  in  place 
everywhere.  “  A  man  wounded  with  a  pis¬ 
tol,”  he  argues,  “  is  no  longer  good  for  any¬ 
thing.  Wounded  with  a  sword,  he  reap¬ 
pears  in  a  few  minutes,  hand  in  waistcoat, 
trying  to  smile.”  And  he  concludes  that 
the  theatre  would  be  nothing  without  these 
two  indispensable  auxiliaries,  —  the  sword 
and  love  I 

lliere  are  few  places  which  would  afford 
more  amusement  to  the  thinking  foreigner, 
who  prefers  to  study  men  rather  than  stone, 
and  qualities  rather  than  peristyles,  than 
the  Paris  fencing-schools.  Here  you  meet 
the  men  of  fashion,  the  men  of  the  boule¬ 
vards,  downy-lipped  aspirants  for  army 
commissions,  students  from  the  Latin  quar¬ 
ter,  but,  above  all,  ambitious  journalists. 
Access  as  a  spectator  is  easily  obtained, 
and  you  may  go  far  and  hunt  a  great  deal 
before  finding  an  exhibition  which  lets  yon 
so  far  into  French  characteristics.  There 
are  many  fencing-schools  of  all  grades  of 
fame,  price,  and  accommodation.  Ihere  are 
little  rooms  in  darksome  quarters  where 
you  may  learn,  after  a  fashion,  for  a  trifling 
fee ;  and  there  are  spacious,  elegant  saloons, 
kept  by  celebrated  masters  of  the  art, 
where  the  prices  are  relatively  as  high  as 
are  those  of  Victor  Hugo  for  his  novels, 
or  of  Gustave  Dore  for  his  illustrations. 
These  saloons  are  decorated  in  a  fashion 
appropriate  to  their  use.  They  have  suits 
of  armor  along  the  walls,  elaborate  collec¬ 
tions  of  rapiers,  swords,  and  sabres  crossed 
athwart  each  other,  pictures  of  tournaments, 
duels,  and  battles.  But  curious  above  all 
are  the  specimens  of  human  nature  which 
you  see  tWre.  A  fencing  saloon  is  a  little 
theatre,  where  there  are  quite  as  many  orig¬ 
inals  as  in  the  best  of  Sardou’s  comedies. 
The  maitres  d’armes,  the  awe  of  youth¬ 
ful  beginners,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
aptest  of  their  scholars,  betray  in  every 
look  and  motion  their  pride  and  conceit  in 
their  art,  and  seem  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  bluffness  arising  from  a 
consciousness  that  they  can  maintain  their 
ground  against  all  comers.  They  are  the 
champion  knights  of  the  modem  chivalry, 
and  stride  about  their  domain  with  much 
the  same  hauteur  of  physical  prowess  which 
the  knights  of  old  used  to  show.  Still, 
their  amour-propre  is  not  unamiable ;  they 
are  burly,  gay,  “good  fellows  and  brave 
fellows,”  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  their 
pupils,  and  especially  proud  of  those  who 
have  pinked  their  man  in  the  wood  of  Vin¬ 
cennes.  They  are  loquacious,  and  if  you 
happen  to  go  in  when  half  a  dozen  of  the 
scholars  are  preparing  for  their  lesson,  you 
will  hear  the  mditre  regaling  them  with 
wonderful  stories,  in  which  he  is  always  the 
hero ;  never  having,  if  you  will  believe  him, 
been  hit  with  rapier  or  foil.  It  is  odd  to  watch 
the  countenances  of  the  pupils  as  they  parry 
and  thrust  with  monsieur  the  mattre. 

The  best  masters  use  the  foils  without 
buttons  after  the  pupil  has  reached  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  of  proficiency.  Then  it  is  that 
you  may  judge  of  the  real  quality  and 
“grit”  of  the  man.  Pretending  is  out  of 
the  question  when  one  has  the  naked  foil 
in  ms  hand.  Hypocrisy  abandons  the 
coolest.  The  polite  and  polished  man  of 
the  world  dissolves  before  your  eyes  into 
the  true  man  of  nature,  cool  or  rash,  timid 
or  bold,  cunning  or  frmik,  sincere  or  subtle. 

The  academician  to  whom  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  relates  that  one  dav  he  fenced  with 
what  he  regarded  as  good  results  to  him¬ 
self.  He  tells  us  that  he  had  a  bout  with  a 
very  extensive  agent  of  wines  and  liqueurs, 
who,  previous  to  the  sport,  had  offered  to 
furnish  him  with  some  excellent  wine, 
which  our  academician  had  nearly  accept¬ 
ed.  The  fencing  over,  the  narrator  went 
to  the  maltre,  and  said  to  him,  “I  will 
buy  no  champagne  of  this  gentleman.” 
“  Why  ?  ”  “  ms  wine  must  be  imulterated ; 
he  denies  that  he  was  struck  I  ”  He  ap- 

fdies  the  principle  to  prospective  sons-in 
aw.  “  \^^en  a  pretender  to  your  daugh¬ 
ter’s  hand  presents  himself,  don’t  waste 
your  time  informing  yourself  of  him,  in¬ 


formation  of  this  sort  being  often  unreliable ; 
say  simply  to  your  future  son-in-law,  ‘  Will 
you  have  a  bout  ?  ’  At  the  end  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  you  will  know  more  of  hb 
character  than  after  six  weeks  of  investi- 

f^ion.”  The  art  of  fencing,  as  it  is  in 
'ranee,  has  its  antagonistic  schools,  as  well 
as  the  arts  of  painting  and  letters.  Those 
who  practise  the  art  as  it  was  practised 
half  a  century  ago  are  called  the  “  old 
school  ” ;  those  who  follow  the  system  of 
the  “  reformers  ”  of  fencing,  Roussel  and 
Loz^s,  pride  themselves  on  being  the  “  new 
school.’  The  admirers  of  the  art  imagine 
that  they  see  in  it  a  revival  or  reform  anal¬ 
ogous  to  that  which  took  place  at  about  the 
same  period  in  music,  painting,  and  liter¬ 
ature.  What  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer  were 
in  opera,  Hugo  and  St.  Beuve  in  letters, 
and  De  la  Roche  and  his  contemporaries  in 
painting,  Roussel  and  Lozes  were  in  fencing, 
—  founders  of  a  new  era.  Fencing  has  had, 
says  a  French  writer,  “  its  romanticbm  and 
its  contests  of  schools.”  The  “  old  school  ” 
of  fencing  was  in  harmony  with  the  old 
manners,  the  old  order  of  society  and  re¬ 
gime.  Elegance  and  grace  were  its  re¬ 
quirements  and  characteristics.  It  was  an 
ornamental  and  polite  art.  Did  your  life 
hang  in  the  balance,  you  must  not  be  awk¬ 
ward. 

To  be  “  pinked  ”  was  a  slight  offence 
compared  to  falling  out  of  the  Une  of  har¬ 
mony.  A  blunder  was  literally  worse  than 
death.  The  very  language  of  the  old  fenc¬ 
ing-schools  hinted  them  ideal  to  be  classical 
and  “  academic.”  When  one  went  to  take 
lessons,  he  went  to  the  “  academy.”  A 
fencer  could  not  formerly  run  in  attacking, 
nor  draw  back  the  hand  in  thrusting,  nor 
stoop,  nor  bend  over,  nor  engage  body  with 
body,  nor  “take  a  stroke  in  rest.”  That 
is,  in  the  time  of  the  “  old  school,”  it  was 
in  verity  an  art,  having  as  its  object 
the  harmonious  and  elegant.  The  “  new 
school  ”  is  a  science,  aiming  rather  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  practical  effect  than  an  artistic  one. 
To  hit  is  its  great  purpose.  The  means 
were  all  in  all  in  the  old ;  they  are  insig¬ 
nificant  in  the  new.  The  new  proposes  a 
real  combat  rather  than  a  gentlemanly  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  even  uncouthness  is  not  ta¬ 
booed.  It  permits  lying  down,  putting  the 
head  behind  the  knee,  thumping  or  pound¬ 
ing  with  the  sword,  taking  aim  at  the  belly, 
giving  strokes  beneath ;  it  reduces  the 
whole  art  to  one  sole  quality,  —  quickness. 
The  “  old  school  ”  is  still  professed  by  many 
distinguished  amateurs  of  fencing,  and  still 
holds  its  own  as  the  most  aristocratic 
and  “  gentlemanly  ”  method.  The  “  new 
school  ”  is  resorted  to  by  “  young  France,” 
and  by  the  journalistic  duellist,  who  usually 
either  means,  or  would  have  it  appear  that 
he  means  serious  business.  Between  the 
two  schools  b  a  third,  which  aims  at  a  com¬ 
promise,  and  at  uniting  the  excellences  of 
both.  Of  this  school,  the  most  renowned 
of  living  French  fencing-masters,  Bertrand, 
was  the  inventor.  He  introduced  a  ^stem 
of  fencing  at  once  regular  and  rapid,  ele¬ 
gant  and  effective. 

All  the  Paris  fencing-schools  are  divided 
between  these  three  systems.  Bertrand, 
twenty  years  ago,  was  facile  princeps  as 
maitre  d’armes,  and  was  perhaps  the  best 
fencer  whom  France  has  produced  within 
the  centuiy.  Having  now  grown  too  old  to 
conduct  a  public  school,  and  having  long 
since  acquired  a  substantial  income,  he  has 
retired  from  the  more  active  business  of  his 
art ;  but  he  still  retains  all  his  old  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  it,  b  professor  of  arms  at  the 
Ecole  Polyt^hnique  and  at  the  College 
Rollin,  and  still  has  a  few  pupils  in  town, 
among  hb  older  firiends.  He  is  the  Nestor 
of  fencing-masters,  and  at  his  house  in  the 
Route  d’Orleans  take  place  choice  reunions 
of  amateurs,  in  which  the  mmtre  himself 
does  not  disdain  to  have  a  bout  with  the 
more  skiliul  of  his  guests.  The  most  noted 
of  the  present  generation  of  mentre  d’armes 
are  Robert,  Pons,  Mimbgue,  and  G&techair. 
Of  these,  Robert  is  the  successor  of  Ber¬ 
trand  as  the  illustrator  of  the  method  of 
elegance  and  rapidity;  Gitechair  repre¬ 
sents  the  old  school,  being  showily  punc¬ 
tilious,  and  rigid  in  rule;  Mimiague  and 
Pons  represent  the  new  school,  being  per¬ 
haps  more  rapid  and  dexterous  than  their 
rivals,  and  having  little  regard  for  the 
graces;  Robert,  however,  probably  holds 
the  highest  place. 

Some  of  the  fencing-halls  are  very 
select;  that  of  Pons  b  a  sort  of  club,  to 
which  no  man  can  belo^  without  the 
assent  of  a  committee.  There  is  another 
club  in  the  Rue  de  Choiseul,  presided  over 
by  Robert,  who  has  more  than  a  hundred 
scholars.  This  club  is  supplied  with  every 
luxury  and  comfort,  and  its  reunions  are 
famous. 
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WHAT  SONG  SHALL  IT  BE? 

WHAT  shall  it  be  ?  What  song 
Will  win  your  fancy,  dear, 
And  more  your  heart  to  sing 
As  mine  is  moved  to  hear  ? 

Shall  it  be  gay  or  sad  — 

Bri^t  as  tte  linnet’s  strain. 

Or  ftiQ  of  unshed  tears 
That  deaden  life  with  pain  ? 

I  touch  the  keys  and  wut. 

Watching  tmise  dreamy  eyes, 
That  hide  ucir  thou^ts,  as  stars 
Are  hid  in  blnest  wes : 

No  furtive  flash  betrays ; 

There  is  no  tell-tale  gleam ; 

Help  me  then,  dear,  to  try 
And  read  your  waking  dream. 

Say,  shall  the  song  be  ripe 
With  summers  of  the  past. 

With  rosy  blossoms  shed, 

With  simshine  overcast  ? 

Shall  scenes  and  sounds  that  were 
In  pleasant  memories  strong. 

And  song  give  life  again 
The  days  when  lim  was  song  ? 

Shall  sadder  fancies  find 
An  echo  in  the  tone, 

1111  we  are  moved  to  weep 
O’er  sorrows  not  our  own  ? 

Or  shall  hermc  deeds 
Move  us  to  fierce  delight. 

As  when  a  clarion  thrills 
Hie  pulses  of  the  night  ? 

Shall  laughter  bubbling  rise. 

Like  streams  that  seaward  go. 
And,  prodigal  of  life. 

Wrestle  to  overflow  ? 

Or  ’neath  a  deeper  spell. 

Say,  shall  the  music  move, 
Stirring  the  hearts  of  all,  — 

Shall  it  discourse  of  love  ? 

Ah  I  dreamy  eyes,  that  hide 
Their  secret  thought  so  well, 

A  burning  cheek  reveals, 

A  silent  lip  can  tell. 

What  need  to  ask  the  strain 
That  vouth  to  youth  will  bring  ? 
Love  it  lias  ever  sung, 

Love  it  will  ever  sing. 


THE  IRON  RING. 

IN  the  wide  territory  between  Incredulity 
and  Faith  lies  the  Debatable  Land  of 
Dreams,  a  region  in  which  we  all  wander 
now  and  then,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  while 
the  subject  of  the  golden  or  ghastly  vision 
seems  to  be  chosen  for  us  by  a  power,  if  not 
external  to  ourselves,  at  least  for  a  time  be¬ 
yond  our  control.  It  is  a  region,  too,  on 
which  we  love  to  talk  and  to  speculate,  to 
make  fierce  aaserUons,  and  to  hold  very 
strong  opinions ;  for,  however  fierce  or  strong 
they  may  be,  Ifoth  are  much  more  easily 
maae  than  r^ted.  Every  man  may  have 
his  own  pet  theory  about  dreams,  wMch  he 
holds  fast  like  “grim  death”  —  as  a  vital 
article  of  his  own  creed  —  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  sud  by  his  friend,  who  clings  to 
an  opposite  theory,  which  he  also  regards  as 
necessary  to  his  own  personal  salvation,  with 
equal  tenacity. 

Often  enoo^  Credulity  appears  in  the 
shape  of  a  trim,  showily  ^s^  housemaid 
at  6  Lower  Providence  Square.  She  is  fond 
of  having  her  fortune  told,  and  hearing  how 
to  get  lu<^y  dreams.  She  believes  firmly 
in  a  tawny  gypsy  woman,  who  knows  when 
quartei^day  is  at  hand,  and  talks  to  Betty 
through  the  area4rilings.  She  listens  rev- 
erentiallv  to  the  Sibyl’s  exposition  of  last 
night’s  vision,  and  drinks  m  every  vague 
scrap  of  prophecT  concerning  the  good  time 
coming,  and  “tM  genteel  young  man  in 
black,”  with  undisguised  deUght. 

At  the  opposite  end  oS  the  pole  we  have 
ItkcredulUy,  in  the  person  of  the  rather 
clever  yon^  man  at  evening  parties,  who 
has  heard  Professor  Pepper  lecture  on  all 
mysteries  above  and  nnder  the  earth  since  the 
days  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  to  those  of  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost.  He  is  a  member  of  “  Hie 
Clajfliam  Universal  Mechanics’  Institute  and 
Derating  Society,”  and  talks  profoundly 
about  humbug.  “  People,”  he  says,  “  eat  too 
much  pork,  at  cold  veal  for  supper,  and 
then,  of  courte,  they  dream  dreams;  and, 
not  content  with  dreiunin^,  they  must  needs 
have  a  reason  for  their  visionB,  and  find  in 
them  some  special  meaning.” 

'The  whole  idea  of  the  pork-and-veal 
theory  is,  of  course,  a  ve^  noble  and  inge¬ 
nious  one;  but,  unhappily  for  our  young 
genius  firom  Clapham,  it  dras  somehow  hap¬ 


pen  that  people  who  indulge  neither  in  the 
one  dainty  nor  the  other  will  persist  in 
dreaming,  whether  they  go  to  bed  supper¬ 
less  or  not.  Moreover,  ratween  the  dense 
ignorance  of  Providence  Square  and  re- 
mied  intellect  of  Clapham  tnere  comes  a 
whole  host  of  educated  people,  men  and  wo¬ 
men  from  all  ranks,  posses^  of  brains  and 
intelligence,  who  “  do  not  quite  hww  what 
to  say  about  dreams.”  In  the  first  place,  in 
a  certain  wise  and  holy  book,  —  to  which 
all  give  the  first  and  supreme  place,  —  there 
are  records  of  certain  wondrous  dreams  about 
the  nature  and  result  of  which  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt.  Besides,  they  have 
themselves  read  elsewhere,  or  heard  on  good 
authority,  accounts  of  so  many  remarkable 
dreams,  visions,  and  supernatural  appear¬ 
ances,  that  “there  must  be  some  truth  in 
them.” 

“  The  philosophic  mind,”  says  Prescott, 
“  may  smile  with  contempt  at  popular  fon- 
cies,  convinced  that  the  general  experience 
of  mankind  contradicts  the  existence  of  ap¬ 
paritions;  that  such  narratives  are  vague 
and  ill-authenticated,  that  they  never  or 
rarely  appeal  to  more  than  one  sense,  while 
most  of  them  are  open  to  some  charge  of  il¬ 
lusion  ;  that  they  appear  only  in  moments 
of  excitement,  and  in  seasons  of  solitude 
and  obscurity ;  that  they  come  for  no  expli¬ 
cable  purpose,  and  without  perceptible  re¬ 
sult,  and,  therefore,  ma^  in  every  case  be 
safely  imputed  to  a  diseased  or  deluded 
imagination.” 

'rnese  words  of  Plrescott,  like  all  he  ever 
wrote,  are  well  weighed  and  thoughtful,  but 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  their  entire  as¬ 
pect  is  changed  by  those  that  follow,  when 
he  goes  on  to  say :  “  But,  if  in  the  midst  of 
these  solemn  musings,  our  philosopher’s 
candle  chance  to  go  out,  it  is  not  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  could  coutinue  to  pursue  them 
with  the  same  stoical  serenity.  In  short,  no 
man  is  quite  so  much  a  hero  in  the  dark  as 
in  the  daylight,  in  solitude  as  society,  in  the 
gloom  of  the  churchyard  as  in  the  blaze  of 
the  drawing-room.” 

“  Hidden  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  every 
man,”  says  an  old  writer,  “  there  is  a  grain 
of  faith,  —  call  it  credulity,  superstition,  or 
what  not,  —  sUll,  a  living  grain  of  readiness 
to  believe,  which  will  never  suffer  him  to 
forget  that  he  himself  is  a  spirit,  and  that 
round  about  him  lies  an  unseen  kingdom  in 
which  spiritual  life  abounds  —  whether  men 
confess  or  deny  it.”  From  this  unseen 
world  we  are  divided  but  by  a  narrow  line, 
which  may  be  crossed  at  a  single  step,  and 
out  of  it  continually  come  words,  warnings, 
sounds,  or  voices,  that,  whether  we.  under¬ 
stand  them  or  not,  have  in  them  a  message 
with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  our 
immediate  understanding  of  it  has  nothing 
to  do.  'This,  in  some  shape  and  to  some 
degree  or  other,  has  been  the  belief  of  every 
age  and  of  every  nature,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  state  of  culture ;  from  the  days 
when  foolish  heathens  worshipped  at  the 
silver  shrine  of  Diana,  or  the  altar  of  “  the 
unknown  God,”  to  our  own  time  when  wiser 
Christians  on  the  Stock  Exchange  worship 
a  rolden  calf. 

Every  now  and  then  the  curtain  is,  as  it 
were,  lifted  for  a  moment,  and  we  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  unseen ;  and  it  is  neither 
just  nor  logical  to  treat  that  glimpse  as  vis¬ 
ionary  simply  because  it  touches  on  things 
before  unknown  to  us,  or  of  which  ire  can¬ 
not  at  once  see  either  the  exact  meanincr  or 
purpose.  Three  such  glimpses  are  now” be¬ 
fore  us,  and  to  these  we  call  our  reader’s 
best  attention,  vouching  only  for  the  truth 
of  our  facts,  and  leaving  tram,  as  Daniel 
O’Rourke  did  his,  “  to  ta^e  their  own  moral.” 
The  Three  Stories  are  wholly  dissimilar, 
but  of  their  truth  we  have  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  evidence. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  four  young  English¬ 
men  were  dreamily  floating  down  the  Nile 
in  their  fast  and  trim-built  yacht  Leona. 
On  one  special  March  evening  which  had 
followed  a  blazing  hot  day,  they  anchored 
for  the  night  in  a  quiet  bend  of  the  river, 
not  far  from  the  grand  ruins  of  Kamak. 
Between  the  ruin^  temples  and  the  river 
stretched  a  patch  of  smooth  greensward, 
and  far  inland,  over  the  shore,  the  moun¬ 
tain  lines,  growing  dim  and  shadowy,  faded 
away  into  the  night.  There  were  no  masts 
upon  the  river  but  the  Leona’s,  and  every¬ 
where  reigned  solemn  silence. 

The  voyagers  dnink  their  coffee,  smoked 
Latakia,  and  gossiped  for  some  two  hours, 
when  Langford,  one  of  the  party,  vowed 
that  he  was  sleepy,  and  went  below.  The 
other  three  remained  on  deck  —  for  the  air 
was  cool  and  refreshing,  the  tobacco  good, 
and  the  moon  at  her  full  —  and  thus  all 
things  conspired  to  make  three  good  talkers 
forget  time,  and  gossip  on  far  down  into  the 
ni^t.  Midnight  was  not  fiur  off,  the  trio 


still  talked  on,  when  their  conversation  all 
at  once  stopp^,  as  their  companion  Lang¬ 
ford,  with  rather  a  sleepy  face,  emerged 
from  below,  and  in  a  sharp  voice  demanded, 

“  If  they  ever  meant  to  stop  their  confound¬ 
ed  long  gossip,  the  row  of  which  was  forcing 
its  way  down  into  the  cabin  ?  ” 

“  For  the  last  half-hour,”  he  added,  “  have 
I  been  vmnly  trying  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep  — 
and  now  I  give  it  up  in  despair.” 

“  But  you  have  bran  down,  old  fellow,  for 
two  hours  or  more.” 

“  True,”  said  Langford,  “  true ;  but  the 
first  hour  and  a  half  I  spent  in  trying  to  get 
rid  of  a  dream  which,  after  all,  would  n’t  be 
got  rid  of,  and  ever  since  I  really  woke  your 
mg  tongues  have  kept  me  in  a  state  of 
continual  —  ” 

“  Poor  creature  I  poor  creature  I  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  whole  party.  “  Come  up  and 
tell  your  dream,  Langford,  and  have  a  pipe 
of  that  wonderful  tol^co  we  got  last  night. 
By  all  means  let  us  have  the  dream  Uiat 
would  n’t  be  got  rid  of.” 

They  would  hear  of  no  denial,  and  amid 
much  applause,  as  well  as  many  a  bitter 

i'oke  against  all  dreamers  and  all  dreams, 
l.angfi^  at  last  agreed  to  tell  his  story. 

“1  was  very  tired,”  said  he,  “when  I 
went  below,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  After 
some  time  I  began  to  dream ;  and  never  in 
my  life  with  so  deep  and  entire  a  feeling  of 
being  a  sharer  in  real,  not  imaginary,  scenes. 
I  was  all  at  once  in  London,  —  in  Oxford 
Street.  'The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  om- 
nibi,  cabs,  and  all  other  vehides  rushed  that 
stony  —  ” 

“  How  about  the  wooden  pavement,  Lang¬ 
ford  V  ” 

“  Well,  stony  or  wooden,  just  as  you  like. 
All  1  know  is,  that  there  was  the  usual  ter¬ 
rific  row  going  on,  as  I  strolled  leisurely  on, 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  way.  Where  I  was 
going^I  knew  not.” 

“  That’s  the  truest  thing  you ’ve  said  yet, 
Langford.  Loafing  about  was  always  your 
peculiar  forte.  But  go  on.” 

“  Exactiv  what  1  wanted  to  do.  But  as 
usual  you  lellows  interrupt  with  your  sense¬ 
less  remarks.  Before  I  could  decide  where 
I  was  going,  just  as  I  reached  the  corner  of 
Baker  Street,  where  an  old  friend  of  ours 
lives,  the  whole  scene  changed.  I  was  in 
an  old-fashioned  bedroom  at  No.  1520,  my 
friend’s  house,  and  there  before  me  in  a  bed 
lay  old  Mr.  Gritt,  verj’  ill,  and  apparently 
dying.  His  face  only  appeared  ateve  the 
clothes,  but  one  glimpse  of  that  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  tell  me  that  the  owner  of  it  was 
well  known  to  me,  and  that  death  was  at 
hand.  One  other  person  besides  myself 
stood  bjr  his  bedside,  and  that  one  was 
Sarah,  an  old  servant  of  my  mother’s, 
who  lives  at  the  other  side  of  London. 
Utterly  amazed  at  the  whole  scene,  and 
especially  at  her  presence,  I  was  about  to 
exclaim,  ‘  What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here,  Sarah  ?  ’  when  the  old  man,  with  up¬ 
lifted  hand,  signed  to  me  to  be  silent,  and 
then  uttered  these  words :  — 

“  ‘  Take  my  blessing,  Frank,  before  I  go.’ 
“  'Then,  with  a  sudden  start,  I  awoke.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ”  interrupted  Gifford,  “  be¬ 
cause  if  it  is  all,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  con¬ 
sider  your  dream  one  of  the  most  trumpery 
I  ever  heard  of,  —  especially  after  such  a 
grand  opening.” 

“  When  did  you  last  hear  from  Sarah  ?  ” 
said  Malice  the  second ;  “  I  thought  he  was 
fearfully  anxious  to  get  his  letters  this  morn- 
ing.” 

“  Laugh  away,  quiz  away,  sceptics ;  and 
when  tired,  you  shall  hear  whether  it  is  all 
or  not.” 

After  some  minutes’  neat  sparring,  he  be¬ 
gan  again. 

“  No,  it  is  not  all.  I  fell  asleep  again,  and 
agmn  was  at  1520  in  Baker  Street ;  not  now 
in  the  bedroom,  but  in  the  hall  at  the  foot 
of  a  very  narrow  flight  of  stairs.  Down 
these  narrow  stairs  uie  undertaker’s  men 
were  brining  a  large,  brass-nailed  coffin. 
'The  coffin  was  both  long  and  broad ;  while 
the  stairs  were  narrow  and  winding ;  and  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  descent 
was  managed,  — not  without  twice  lowering 
the  coffin  to  the  ground.  On  the  lid  I  saw 
plainly  the  name  and  age  of  my  friend,  ‘  C. 
Gritt,  aged  67.’  In  another  moment  I  was 
again  awake.” 

“  Well,”  exclaimed  Gifford,  “  is  that  all  ? 
or  does  Sarah  appear  on  the  tapis  once 
more  ?  ” 

“  All  ?  ”  said  the  dreamer,  —  “  all  ?  Why, 
in  the  name  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  what 
more  can  you  want  ?  Is  n’t  it  as  complete 
and  respectable  a  dream  as  possible  ?  Ought 
I  to  have  put  on  a  hat-band  for  old  Gritt,  or 
paid  the  fraeral  charges  ?  ” 

And  then  followed  a  whole  train  of  good- 
natured  banter  for  which  we  have  no  space. 
A  month  or  two  passed  away,  and  the 


whole  thing  was  utterly  forgotten,  when, 
after  many  wanderings,  they  got  to  Cairo, 
where  the  whole  party  found  letters  await¬ 
ing  them.  One  from  his  brother  to  Lang- 
fo^,  contained  the  following  postscript :  — 

“By  the  way,  Charley,  tefore  I  finish 
this  scrawl,  I  must  tell  you  one  scrap  more. 
Old  Gritt  is  dead.  You  remember  the  old 
fellow  in  Baker  Street  ?  He  was  ill  long, 
and,  to  my  amazement,  sent  for  me.  I 
went,  of  course,  and  found  him  alone  in 
dingy  old  No.  1520,  with  not  a  soul  in  the 
house  but  one  old  scarecrow  of  a  char¬ 
woman,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wait¬ 
ing  oh  him.  When  my  mother  heard  of  his 
fonorn  condition,  she  insisted  on  sending 
Sarah  —  pbt  Sarah,  mind  —  to  take  care  of 
the  old  boy;  and  so  she  did  to  the  last. 

I  did  all  1  could,  but  he  sank  rapidly,  and 
died  within  a  week.  He  left  us  all  rings, 
but  you,  who  he  said  wanted  his  blessing, 
more  than  a  ring.  I  was  at  his  funeral  on 
the  26th  of  March  (the  very  day  of  the 
dream),  and  a  tiresome  affair  it  was.  The 
coffin  was  so  long  and  so  broad,  that  the 
imdertaker’s  men  had,  in  getting  it  down 
stairs,  to  turn  and  twist  it  over  several 
times.  You  remember  old  Gritt  was  some 
six  feet  high  without  his  shoes,  and  a  very 
uncomfortable  time  he  must  have  had  of  it, 

—  coming  down  those  stairs.” 

This  postscript  Langtbrd  read  aloud  to 
his  friends,  and  it  may  be  imagined  greatly 
to  their  amazement.  The  plain,  simple 
facts,  which  no  amount  of  special  pleading 
could  invalidate,  and  the  arch-heretic  Co- 
lenso  himself  could  not  do  away  with,  were 
of  the  most  startling  kind,  and  spoke  for 
themselves.  Here  was  a  man  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away  from  England,  in  a 
boat  on  the  Nile,  and  on  a  certain  night  in 
March  he  sees  what  is  going  on  in  Baker 
Street,  and  hears  a  dying  man  give  him  his 
blessing.  Two  months  later,  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary’  channel,  he  receives  a  letter  from  his 
brother,  telling  him  as  news  what  he  him¬ 
self  had  witnessed  on  the  very  night  of  its 
occurrence. 

What  the  message  was  which  this  strange 
vision  conveyed  to  Langford  it  b  not  for  us 
to  say.  He  may  have  known  and  felt  it, 
and  learned  from  it,  at  least,  to  believe  that 

“  There  are  more  thinzs  in  hearen  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamed  of  In  our  philoaophy,” 

and  channels  by  which  intelligence  may 
flash  from  soul  to  soul,  at  a  pace  into  which 
time  and  space  cannot  enter,  and  compared 
to  which  the  swift  electric  fluid  flies  on  tardy 
wiras. 

Ci^  No.  n.  speaks  more  plainly,  and 
Langford  is  again  the  speaker,  though  not 
the  hero  of  the  story. 

In  a  certain  hospital,  in  the  year  185-, 
there  walked  a  certain  student  named  Cel- 
sus.  He  was  a  young,  hard-working  fellow, 
with  little  money  in  his  pocket,  but  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  clear  brain,  and  love  for  work. 
He  bad  lodgings  in  a  quiet,  desolate  little 
square,  called  Spittle’s  Inn,  Borough,  and 
here  he  was  to  be  found  every  evening  after 
a  certain  hour,  hard  at  work  ;  but  his  din¬ 
ing-room  was  in  a  more  fashionable  quarter, 
fot  he  was  a  member  of  the  “  Kosmos,”  a 
quiet  little  medical  club  in  Elysium  Flacc. 
One  evening  in  May  he  left  the  “  Kosmos  ” 
to  retire  to  his  lodgings,  about  9  p.  M.,  hav¬ 
ing  stayed  awhile  with  a  friend  or  two  to 
talk  over  the  previous  night’s  debate.  He 
had  dined  lightlpr  and  sparingly,  as  he  al¬ 
ways  did,  and  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  some 
final  morsel  of  valedictory  remark,  was  de¬ 
scending  the  broad  steps  into  the  well-light¬ 
ed  street.  As  he  did  so,  he  chanced  to  look 
across  the  way  at  an  opposite  gas-lamp,  and 
there,  to  his  own  utter,  intense  amazement, 
he  beheld  his  own  identical  self;  his  own 
queer  little  country  hat,  stick,  dress,  figure 

—  tout  ensemble”  —  complete.  Once  and 
again  he  looked;  there  was  no  mistake 
whatever ;  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  but  there  he 
stood,  feeling  “like  Cerberus,  two  gentle¬ 
men  at  once.” 

Suddenly  he  nrade  up  his  mind  that  it 
must  be  “  Smith,”  the  practical-joke  man 
(who  was  always  rigging  some  one  or  other 
of  his  fellow-Kosmites),  purposely  dressed 
up  after  his,  Celsus’s,  own  fashion.  He  there¬ 
fore  ran  across  the  road  hastily  to  confront 
the  said  Smith,  but,  to  his  intense  astonish¬ 
ment,  when  he  reached  the  gas-lamp,  the 
practical  joker  was  coolly  standing  on  the 
Kosmos’  steps,  which  he  himself  had  that 
moment  left.  As  he  recrossed  the  road,  his 
seeming  double  descended  the  steps  very 
slowly,  gravely  walked  down  Elysium  Place, 
till  he  got  to  the  next  street,  where  he 
turned  the  corner,  and  disappeared. 

“  I  ’ll  have  my  revenge,”  thought  Celsus, 
as  he  strode  wrathfully  down  the  broad 
pavement ;  “  I  ’ll  serve  that  fellow  out  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Meanwhile  on  he  walked  in  the  opposite 
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direction.  At  the  centre  of  Ebrington  Place, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  a  mightjr  gas-lamp, 
which  flings  a  broad  ray  of  light  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  into  the  gloom  of  four 
diverging  cross-roads.  When  he  reached 
this  point,  there,  standing  close  under  the 
shadow  of  that  huge  central  lamp,  was  now 
to  be  seen,  clearly,  unmistakably,  and  im¬ 
pudently  (as  poor  Celsus  said),  the  thing 
with  that  country  hat  on  its  head,  carrying 
the  well-known  thorn  stick,  and  dressed  as 
Celsus  only  dressed ! 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  What  could  be 
done  ? 

In  bis  extreme  hurry  and  agitation,  the 
medical  student’s  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
up  to  the  post,  seize  his  mend  Smith,  and 
demand  an  explanation.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  dashed  across  the  road,  and  got  to 
the  lamp,  than  the  thing  vanished  once  more  I 

Poor  Celsus  began  to  feel  cold  and  chilly ; 
in  fact,  he  was  frightened.  He  clenched 
his  stick,  pulled  his  hat  firmly  over  his 
brow,  walked  resolutely  on,  and  tried  to 
persuade  himself  that  the  whole  affair  was 
the  mere  bilious  i-esult  of  indigestion ;  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  He  knew  that  he  was 
in  perfect  health  at  that  moment,  as  he  had 
been  for  months.  He  had  tried  walking 
fast,  he  would  now  try  a  slower  pace ;  but 
neither  plan  availed  him  in  the  least  At 
every  street-corner,  under  every  chief  lamp, 
there  stood  the  thing  looking  like  Smith,  — 
whether  really  he  or  not.  At  last,  however, 
when  Celsus  was  almost  beside  liimself,  it 
vanished  altogether,  and  for  the  last  half- 
mile  of  his  walk  he  saw  only  ordinary  men 
and  women  of  common  flesh  and  blood.  It 
was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  at  length 
rang  at  the  gate-bell  of  bis  lodgings,  in  one 
of  the  highest  rooms  of  which  —  that  next  to 
the  roof —  was  his  own  special  sanctum. 

[  “  Once  there,”  he  thought,  “  and  a  quiet 

j>ipe  will  soon  set  me  all  right  again.” 

He  half  expected  as  the  gate  swung  back, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ghostly  likeness 
of  himself  peeping  over  the  servant’s  shoul¬ 
der.  But  all  was  as  usual.  Mrs.  Tomkins, 
sleepy  and  grumbling,  admitted  him  at  the 
inner  door,  gave  him  a  lighted  candle  as 
usual,  growled  out  “  Good-night,"  and  dis¬ 
appear^.  The  tliree  flights  of  stairs  were 
soon  cleared,  and  in  a  few  seconds  lus  hand 
turned  the  well-known  handle  of  the  door. 

I  It  opened  as  usual;  the  fire  was  blazing 

i  cheerily ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  servant, 

I  knowing  his  want  of  punctuality,  had  light¬ 

ed  both  his  candles.  His  favorite  arm-chair 
was  in  its  usual  place,  between  the  table 
and  the  fire ;  but,  it  was  not,  as  usual,  un¬ 
occupied. 

There,  in  his  own  chair,  reading  cosily,  with 
his  back  to  the  door,  sat  the  thing,  shade, 
shadow,  spectre,  or  whatever  the  reader  may 
choose  to  call  it  I 

This  was,  indeed,  a  climax  unendurable. 
Celsus  instantly  flung  down  japanned  can¬ 
dlestick,  cleared  flights  of  stairs  as  if  with 
seven-league  boots,  rushed  through  pas¬ 
sages,  annihilated  Mrs.  Tomkins,  and  at  last 
breathed  freely  when  once  more  able  to 
breathe,  in  the  crowded  street. 

He  tried  to  sleep  that  night  at  a  neigh¬ 
boring  hotel,  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  not 
successfully.  The  next  morning,  atler  infi¬ 
nite  misgivings,  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  to  his  chambers,  and  tell  his  landlady 
what  had  happened.  On  his  arrival,  he 
found  the  whole  house  full  of  bustle  and 
I  confusion.  During  the  night,  a  huge  beam 

i  which  supported  the  roof  had  given  way,  and 

coming  down  with  a  heavy  crash  had  dashed 
his  bedstead  into  a  hundred  pieces!  Had  he 
slept  there  as  usual,  he  would  have  been  but 
as  one  of  the  shattered  firagments. 

Celsus  bad  to  look  out  for  other  lodgings, 
and  in  a  couple  of  days  was  as  hard  at  work 
as  ever;  with,  perhaps,  a  paler  cheek  — 
and  let  us  hope  —  not  without  a  thankful 
«  heart. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  two 
I  cases  from  that  point  of  view  in  which  they 

j  resemble  one  another.  Taking  for  granted 

i  that  both  are  genuine  (and  Doth  rest  on 

j  the  strongest  possible  evidence),  each  must 

I  be  regarded  as  the  interference  of  something 

I  beyond  merely  human  power;  both  are, 

'  then,  instances  of  the  supernatural. 

I  “In  case  No.  1,”  says  the  clever  young 

'  ■  man  ^m  Clapham,  “  there  is  no  cause,  ol> 

Iject,  or  desigu  for  an  interference  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  we  hear,  too,  of  no  result ;  ergo,  no 
such  interference  took  place.  In  case  No.  2, 
there  is  an  apparent  design,  a  good  cause,  a 
§  real  result;  therefore,"  say  such  reasoners, 

“  an  interference  mat  have  taken  place, 
r  though  on  the  whole  we  rather  doubt  it.” 

Others,  again,  receive  such  a  case  as 
No.  2,  with  open  ears  and  ready  compla¬ 
cency,  and  believe  it  heartily  if  told  on 
>  good  authority,  —  in  spite  of  all  wise  young 

I  men,  whether  from  Gotham  or  Clapham. 


We  would  suggest  to  any  readers,  really 
in  earnest  about  such  matters,  the  following 
points  for  consideration  :  — 

Are  we  to  receive  case  No.  2  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  see  in  it  a  fit  reason  for  God’s 
interference,  merely  because  we,  in  our 
cleverness,  think  it  a  proper  occasion  fi>r 
his  interference,  —  in  the  saving  of  a  man’s 
life? 

Is  it  quite  clear  that  there  may  not  be 
proper  occasions  which  we  cannot  discern, 
and  reasons  of  which  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  ? 

Or,  again,  are  we  to  reject  case  No.  1,  not 
because  it  is  more  improbable  than  the  other, 
but  because  we  can  see  in  it  no  apparent 
reason  for  its  happening  at  all,  and  no  clear 
result  ensuing  from  it  ? 

Langford,  we  say,  floated  on  down  the 
Nile,  after  his  dream;  sailed  hither  and 
thither  in  Mediterranean  waters ;  ate,  drank, 
and  was  merry  at  Rome  and  elsewhere ;  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  he  is  at  this  moment 
pretty  much  what  he  was  when  he  fell  asleep 
m  that  vagrant  yacht,  the  Leona.  We  really 
can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  he  should 
have  such  dreams,  &c. 

But  are  there  no  reasons  which  we  cannot 
divine  ?  No  results  which  we  cannot  see  ? 
No  seeds  sown,  the  fruit  of  which  is  sure, 
though  far  off"?  No  voices,  which  some  can¬ 
not  hear,  though  others  can  ?  No  warnings 
sent  by  secret  and  private  hands,  —  to  indi¬ 
vidual  souls  on  earth,  in  a  language  which 
others  hear  not,  at  times  to  which  others  pay 
no  heed  ? 

If  one  warning  save  a  man’s  life,  why  not 
another  help  to  assure  a  man’s  soul  in  the 
belief  of  an  unseen,  spiritual  world?  Per¬ 
haps  Langford’s  soul  was  untouched  by  that 
warning;  perhaps  not.  Certainly,  he  has 
not  forgotten  it.  But,  however,  this  may  be, 
good  reader,  let  us  glance  at  case  No.  3,  — 
mr  the  truth  of  which  also  we  can  vouch. 


I.  —  THE  IRON  KING. 

On  a  sultry  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1806,  three  English  youths  were 
strolling  idly  through  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Of  money  they  had  abundance ;  occupation 
—  save  amusement  —  they  had  none ;  and 
for  the  next  two  years  they  had  planned  to 
ramble  through  Europe  together,  and  see 
mankind,  gamering  of  the  Tree  of  Knowl¬ 
edge  by  the  way.  The  grand  point,  how¬ 
ever,  just  then,  was  to  find  amusement  for 
the  passing  hour ;  and  with  many  a  gay 
laugh  and  witty  jest  they  proposed,  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  negatived  several  successive 
plans.  At  last  one  was  started  which  at 
once  struck  them  as  most  felicitous.  Le^- 
bourne  proposed  it,  Trevanion  seconded  it, 
and  Frank  Ratcliffe  carried  it,  as  he  said; 
and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

“  Let  us  go,”  said  Frank,  “  to  the  famous 
Spanish  Witch,  in  the  Rue  Cabannol,  and 
have  our  fortunes  told.  I  heard  yesterday 
that  she  realh'  is  a  wonderful  woman,  as 
good  as  fifty  Cornish  gypsies,  Trevanion,  — 
and  you  believe  in  old  Mother  Penrose,  at 
Tregarrick,  as  firmly  as  you  do  in  your  own 
existence.” 

In  ten  minutes  they  were  at  the  door  of 
the  prophetess  in  the  Rue  Cabannol,  and 
saw  above  it,  within  a  circle  of  gilded  scroll¬ 
work,  a  large  brazen  After  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  Uiey  knocked,  and  were  admitted 
at  once  by  a  swarthy-looking  girl,  who,  on 
the  receipt  of  some  gold,  conducted  them 
through  a  long  passage  into  a  room,  the 
light  of  which  was  darkened,  and  heavy 
with  curtains  and  thick  embroidery.  Across 
the  centre  of  the  apartment  hung  a  curtain, 
and  in  fitmt  of  it  stood  a  low  table,  an  empty 
arm-chair,  and  a  large  bouquet  of  strange, 
weird-looking  purple  flowers. 

For  some  minutes  the  youths  were  alone 
in  that  sombre  room,  awed  and  hushed  into 
silence  by  they  knew  not  what  power.  But 
suddenly  the  curtains  opened,  and  were 
drawn  back  at  the  centre  by  some  unseen 
hand,  and  “  Caspagna,”  the  Spanish  witch, 
was  before  them. 

Tall,  dark,  and  of  commanding  presence, 
her  eyes  and  hair  were  black  as  mght,  and 
her  face,  if  not  strictly  beautiful,  was  fiill  of 
sad  and  terrible  power,  before  which  the 
boldest  eye  quailed,  and  the  stoutest  heart 
beat  fast. 

“  What  seek  ye,  signors  of  Caspagna  ?  ” 
was  her  sudden  and  abrupt  greeting,  as  she 
calmly  seated  herself  in  the  arm-chair.  She 
spok,e  in  clear,  good  French. 

“  Nay,  madam,”  replied  Ratcliffe,  “  there 
is  little  need  for  us  to  tell  the  cause  of  our 
errand  to  one  whose  business  it  is  to  solve 
our  inquiries.  If  our  journey  is  not  to  be  a 
bootless  one,  you  can  readily  divine  its  ob- 
ject.” 

“  Bold  words,  fair  sir,”  was  the  answer ; 
“bold  words,  but  if  you  value  my  advice. 


having  uttered  them,  you  will  do  well  to 
return  whence  you  came,  ere  you  hear 
things  which’,  once  spoken,  may  not  be 
retracted.” 

Sharp,  clear,  and  cold  her  accents  fell  on 
the  ears  of  the  listeners,  and  for  a  moment 
a  shade  of  hesitation  passed  across  the  faces 
of  the  three,  as  if  undetermined  to  go  (»■  to 
remain.  But  Leybourne,  a  bold  and  hardy 
Scot,  was  not  to  be  daunted. 

“  I  came,”  he  said,  “  to  hear  my  fortune 
told;  and  hear  it  I  will,  fair  or  foul;  so 
speak  on.  Mother  Mis  —  ”  j 

At  this  very  point  he  came  to  a  full  stop  . 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  his  eye  met  that  i 
of  Caspagna  fi.xed  on  lum  like  a  gleam  of  ' 
fire.  I 

“  Stop,  stop,”  cried  the  shrill  and  terrible 
voice,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  with  | 
uplifted  forefinger  pointed  to  the  speaker.  I 
“  Speak  not  another  word.  I  have  ' 
warn^  you;  I  have  warned  you,  and  ye  i 
still  persist  in  asking  to  hear  tidings  which  , 
will  make  your  hearts’  blood  tingm  within 
you.  Be  it  so,  then.  Ye  are  but  boys  now ; 
ere  ye  be  men,  and  reach  manhood’s  full 
age,  you  will  all  three  be  with  the  things  of 
the  past,  dead  and  forgotten.  Prepare, 
then  in  time. 

“  If  you  doubt  my  words,  or  dare  them, 
take  this  Ring,  and  wear  it  as  a  token  firom 
‘  Caspagna.’  ” 

With  these  words,  she  stretched  forth  her 
hand,  and  signed  to  one  of  them  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  take  the  proffered  token.  | 

Ratcliffe  mechanically  obeved  the  sum-  | 
mons,  and  boldly  took  the  ^ing  from  the  | 
tawny  hand  that  held  it ;  and  as  he  turned 
to  his  companions,  Caspagna  disappeared 
behind  the  curtains,  and  left  them  alone  in 
the  dusky  chamber.  Within  a  few  minutes 
they  had  once  more  followed  the  young  girl 
through  the  narrow  passage,  given  her 
money,  and  were  again  in  the  noisy,  crowd¬ 
ed  street  of  the  gay  city.  In  the  midst  of 
the  noisy,  pleasure-seeking  throng,  the  I 
chains  of  their  moody  silence  were  soon  { 
broken;  and  erelong  they  gradually  for-  I 
got  the  sharpness  and  terror  of  the  strange  | 
scene  which  they  had  just  witnessed.” 


II.  —  THE  RING. 

“  It ’s  nothing  but  a  confounded  old  piece 
of  trumpery  iron,”  said  Ratcliffe  to  his  com¬ 
panions  at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

“  Here,  Leybourne,  you  are  curious  in 
trinkets;  take  this,  old  fellow.  An  iron 
ring  with  a  death’s  head  and  cross-bones  for 
a  device  is  not  a  very  cheerful  ornament, 
but  at  all  events  it  will  be  a  novelty  in  this 
city  of  dandified  ‘  vertu.’  ” 

Leybourne  took  it  readily  at  once,  and 
wore  it  for  the  following  six  months,  by 
land  and  sea,  flood  and  field,  fair  weather 
and  foul,  until  Caspagna  and  the  Rue 
Cabannol,  and  the  ominous  augury  were 
wellnigh  blotted  out  and  forgotten. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  trio  were  at 
Venice,  revelling  in  all  the  beauty  and  dis¬ 
sipation  which  “  The  Bride  of  the  Sea  ”  so 
abundantly  offered.  All  had  gone  well 
with  them. 

Late  one  night,  however,  as  they  re¬ 
turned  home  ftom  a  masked  ball,  in  a 
swift  and  silent  gondola,  Leybourne,  who 
had  stood  up,  and  was  intently  watchiis 
the  myriad  shadows  of  the  stars  in  the  dark  | 
waters  helow,  suddenly  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  overboard,  head  first  it  seemed,  into  the 
gloomy  depths.  His  companions  saw  him 
fall,  and  heard  his  sudden  cry  fiir  help. 
But,  though  they  instantly  checked  the  gon¬ 
dola,  all  was  in  vain.  Trevanion  indeed 
had  made  a  hurried  attempt  to  save  his 
dear  friend,  and  with  difficulty  reached  the  | 
hand  of  the  drowning  man.  It  was  hut  for 
an  instant.  The  grasp  relaxed  as  the  boat 
shot  on  ahead,  —  but  one  sad  cr^  in  the 
darkness,  and  all  was  over. 

One  memorial  of  his  firiend,  however, 
Trevanion  found  that  he  still  had  —  ill- 
omened,  sinister  though  it  was  —  viz.,  the 
Iron  Ring  which  in  the  struggle  had  slipped 
from  the  sinking  man’s  hand  and  remained 
in  his  own.  Ilad  not  the  Ring  slipped,  in  j 
fact,  Leybourne  would  still  have  b^n  with  | 
them. 

The  following  month  was  a  sad  one  to  | 
both  travellers ;  and  full  of  gloomy  thoughts, 
they  wandered  once  more  torough  the  ruins  | 
of  Imperial  Rome,  and  the  buried  wonders 
of  Herculaneum,  until  letters  from  England 
reminded  Trevanion  that  he  would  be  of 
age  in  the  coming  spring,  and  that  his 
guardians  even  then  waited  for  his  arrival 
in  England.  On  their  receipt,  he  set  out 
at  once  for  England,  resolving  to  return 
through  France  by  way  of  Paris;  while 
Ratcliffe  continued  his  solitary  ramble  into 
Spain.  When  Trevanion  reached  Paris,  he 
found  it  unusually  full  of  English  people. 


and,  meeting  many  an  old  acquaintance 
among  them,  he  resolved  to  stay  there  for 
another  month  or  two,  ere  starting  for  Lon¬ 
don.  So  they  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry. 


III. 

Meanwhile,  alone  and  often  fall  of  sad¬ 
dened  thought,  Ratcliffe  croaaed  and  re¬ 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  came  back  to  Rome, 
and  was  one  morning  passing  the  post-office, 
when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  ask  fiw 
any  letters  from  England.  Hiere  was  but 
one  letter,  not  from  England,  and  that  one 
in  a  strange  handwriting.  He  opened  it, 
and  read  as  follows  (in  French)  :  — 

“  HoqiUal  or  •Lcf  Mteenbics,* 
“Pirta,  1807. 

“  To  Monsieur  Ratclifte, 

“  Post  Restant,  Rome. 

“  Sir,  —  I  write  these  fijw  words  at  the 
request  of  a  dying  man,  who  was  knocked 
down  and  fiitally  injured  this  morning  by  a 
cabriolet,  while  hastily  crossing  the  Rue  de 
Cabannol. 

“  He  is  known  to  several  of  the  English 
here,  with  whom  I  am  now  about  to  com¬ 
municate.  But  he  begs  me  first,  while  life 
remuns,  to  send  tidings  to  his  dear  friend 
Ratcliffe,  and,  with  hu  last  adieu,  to  for¬ 
ward  the  enclosed  singular  Ring.  He  was 
brought  hurriedly  into  this  hospital,  and  I 
hasten  to  obey  his  every  injunction. 

“  Remaining,  &c.,  &c., 

“Jacques  Bellatro, 

“  Superintendent.” 

With  a  heavy  heart,  Ratcliffe  turned  once 
more  to  his  lodgings  in  the  Campo  Messina. 
The  fatal  words  of  Caspagna  were-  being 
fulfilled,  and  another  victim  had  fallen. 

^liat  was  the  message  of  the  Ring  to 
him,  Ratcliffe  —  even  tMn  hale  and  strong, 
and  twenty  years  of  age  —  but  this :  “ 
pare,  for  the  time  is  at  hand  when  yon  too 
must  follow  your  companions  to  that  land 
whence  is  no  return.” 

This  thought  ate  its  way  into  his  daily 
thoughts.  IBs  friends  did  all  they  could  to 
rally  him,  —  for  a  time  successfully,  but  ere¬ 
long  in  vain  and  hopelessly,  llie  Ring  of 
iron  on  his  finger,  with  its  ominous  device, 
was  but  a  type  of  the  despair  stamped  upon 
his  heart,  and  now  poisoning  the  life-blood 
of  his  existence.  In  less  tl^  a  month  he 
would  be  of  age,  and  then,  as  they  wisely 
said,  all  these  fixitlsh  presentiments  would 
be  at  an  end.  Day  after  day  stole  gloomily 
yet  harmlessly  away ;  the  sun  gilded  the 
imperial  Tiber  with  rising  and  setting  glory ; 
all  was  bright,  fair,  and  gay.  It  wanted  at 
last  but  throe  days  to  that  on  which  Rat- 
cliffe  “  would  be  no  longer  a  boy,"  and  Cas- 
pagna’s  words  would  be  proved  but  a  snare 
and  a  delusion. 

“Come,  come  away,  Ratcliffe,”  said  his 
old  frienA  the  Marquis  Berghino ;  “  get 
away  from  this  groat  wilderness  o£  a  city, 
down  to  my  quiet  villa  at  Cassarno ;  eat  a 
good  dinner  on  this  memorable  twenty-first 
birthday,  and  laugh  away  your  troubles  over 
a  flask  of  good  wine.  And  as  fat  that 
grim-looking  old  iron  ring,  hand  it  over 
to  me,  to  pitch  into  the  river.  It’s  eternal 
^memento  mori*  is  hewildering  yon  into  a 
belief  that,  in  spite  of  youth,  health,  and 
spirits,  you  are  no  better  than  dead.  Come, 
man,  —  come  away;  promise  to  come  and 
see  me  on  the  21st.  Give  me  the  ring,  and 
your  word.” 

A  reluctant  assent  was  at  last  obtained. 

“I  wUl  come  and  see  you,  Berghino, — 
alive  or  dead,  I  will  not  fail.” 

With  these  words  the  friends  parted,  — 
Ratcliffe  back  to  Rome,  the  marquis  to  Cas¬ 
sarno,  and  his  wine-flasks. 


iv. — the  dinner. 

It  was  the  seventh  hour  after  noon  on 
that  21st  day  of  July,  1807 ;  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Berghino  was  a  punctaal  man.  He 
loved  his  friends,  and  had  much  regard  fw 
poor  desolate  Ratcliffe;  but  he  loved  his 
dinner  more  affectionately  than  any  friend. 
Louis,  the  French  valet,  had  announced 
that  monsieur  was  served;  that  the  feast 
waited  his  nobility’s  condescending  notice. 
He  had  actually  waited  ten  minutes  fat  his 
friend ;  and  what  minre  could  he  expeeted 
of  mortal  man?  Then  he  sat  down  t*  a 
banquet  that  would  have  satisfied  the  most 
refined  disciple  of  Epicurus.  He  ate  and 
drank,  drank  and  at^  in  solemn  silence; 
now  and  then  glancing  at  the  Ring  on  his 
finger,  and  gently  ruminating  on  toe  prob¬ 
able  employment  of  his  absent  friend. 

But  all  delights  —  even  refined  feasting 
—  must  come  to  an  end ;  and  at  length  the 
Marquis  rested  on  his  oars,  and  locAed 
serenely  out  over  the  calm  sea  that  li^ 
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■tretehed  before  his  window.  He  even 
thought  kindly  of  the  two  peasants  whom 
he  had  seen  carried  by  the  villa  gates  that 
morning,  stricken  down  by  maUiia.  And 
thns  the  amiable  nobleman  sat  and  sipped 
his  wine,  as  the  light  of  heaven  faded,  and 
twilight,  with  dnsl^  mantle,  began  to  shrond 
the  hills  and  dales.  Louis,  that  most  dis¬ 
creet  of  valets,  had  retired ;  and  the  room 
was  silently  growing  dim. 

All  at  once — it  was  while  the  manjms 
was  eating  a  ripe  fig — he  suddenly  oe- 
eame  aware  —  bow,  he  knew  not — that 
he  was  no  longer  alone  in  the  room.  He 
had  not  heard  a  sound ;  but  he  fdt  a  pres¬ 
ence —  and,  at  once  tinning  his  head,  be¬ 
held,  in  the  very  act  of  entering,  his  firiend 
Hatcliffe  I  Thm  could  be  no  doubt  He 
it  was, — the  same  sad  fine,  the  same  weary 
eyes,  —  yet  how  changed  I  With  utter  b^ 
wilderment  the  marqnu  saw  his  fiiend  gently 
advance,  rea^  and  pass  by  him ;  and,  final¬ 
ly,  after  pansing  for  a  moment  at  the  door, 
disappear  as  Im  had  entered,  in  mrfect 
silence.  The  moment’s  pause  was  out  to 
point  significantly,  with  extended  finger,  to 
The  Ring,  utter  one  wtsrd,  “Prepar^”  — 
and  then  in  another  second  the  ma^uis  was 
alone. 

Berghino,  calm,  imperturbable,  refined 
and  logical,  was  dismayed.  The  idea  of 
his  licing  brcAen  in  upon,  in  this  way ;  in 
the  mid^e  of  eating  a  ripe  fig  I  It  was 
atrocious. 

He  rang  the  beD  fbrimsly,  and  demanded 
“  ’^y  they  dared  let  Mr.  RatcliSe  coilae  in 
r.nannonncM  ?  ” 

**  Monsieur  Ratcieeft"  ejaculated  Louis. 
“  Ce  n’esi  pas  pos$3)ie,  mt  Lord,  Monsieur 
Ratcteef —  ” 

Don’t  prate  to  me  of  not  possible,  yon 
scoundrel;  Ratclifie  was  here  five  minutes 
ago;  1  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes;  he 
is  here  now." 

“  Ce  n’est  j^ossiUe,  mi  Lord — ”  agmn  be¬ 
wildered  Louis. 

What  mine  he  might  have  said  the  mar¬ 
quis  furiously  atopp^  bv  ordering  him,  in 
a  voice  of  thimdar,  to  quit  the  room. 

What  Berghino  would  not  hear  that  night, 
he  heard  the  next  morning ;  vix.,  that  poor 
Ratclifie  had  died  of  malaria  on  the  previous 
evening,  at  7 AS,  and  that  news  of  his  death 
had  reached  the  Yilla  just  as  his  lordship 
had  sat  down  to  dessert. 

What  could  be  said  in  reply  ? 

Ratcliffs  was  dead ;  aad  the  Bing  was  on 
the  marquis’s  finger. 

Tears  sped  on.  Berghino  grew  older,  as 
did  his  wme.  As  the  vintage  improved, 
his  palate  grew  faulty  more  and  more ;  his 
cook  made  mistakes,  his  valet  was  contin¬ 
ually  in  the  wrong.  The  marauis’s  s^ht 
gradually  failed  bun,  and  so  did  his  appe¬ 
tite.  Let  ns  hope  that  his  temper  improved, 
as  well  as  his  spiritual  sight,  as  he  sat 
alone  throng  the  long  summer  twilight, 
and  thought  of  the  past.  The  Memento 
Mori  ’  vras  speaking  to  him.  Let  ns  hope 
that  he  heard  H,  and  heeded  the  voice. 
Once,  only  once,  tried  to  lose  the  Ring, 
by  dn^jnng  it  in  the  street.*  In  vain  ; 
was  brought  back  to  him  by  a  peasant  girl, 
who  saw  It  fidl  firom  his  Excellency’s  hand. 

Reader,  Berghino  is  gone  to  that  solemn 
account  which  awaits  us  all,  every  one.  To 
it  we  are  all  steadily  moviim  im.  Whether 
he  listened  to  the  voice  of  that  memento, 
we  knorf  not.  We  know  not  how  those 
tremendous  wiwds  of  Caspagna’s  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  the  three  fitted  listeners,  or 
touched  their  after  life. 

“  Taa  U>  Hawaii  thnaasail  things  txiat,  sre  know, 
Bcienw  taslea,  and  bj  Eswoa  tried, 

Wkh  BD  oandasire  iwoe  |  anve  to  ibov 
Bow  wash  wt  need  •  better  light  nod  gnide.” 

Meanwhile,  let  us  be  content  as  we  are. 
For  us  there  are  countless  evidences  of  the 
world  unseen,  ever  at  hand  if  we  need  them 
—  whbodt  the  agency  of  Spanish  ¥ntche8 
or  Rings  of  Iron.  Life,  doubtless,  is  the  way 
to  Death.  But  Death  to  the  Christian  is 
the  Gate  of  Life.  Whatever  voice  tells  us 
of  this  grand  truth,  let  us  welcome  as  a 
witness  nom  the  Etemid  and  the  Unseen. 


It  appears,  firom  an  account  given  by 
the  Joumed  de  Li^ae,  that  a  man  who  had 
been  confined  to  ms  bed  for  many  years  by 
paralysis,  erysipelas,  and  other  ailments, 
and  whM  case  completely  baffled  the 
doctors  of  Lifge,  was  cured  in  two  min¬ 
utes  by  drinking  and  applying  to  his  body 
some  water  from  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes. 
His  friends,  at  his  request,  had  written  to 
the  enrf  for  some  of  thu  water ;  and  on  the 
first  day  of  its  arrival  the  invalid,  whose 
name  is  Pierre  Joseph  Hanquet,  and  who 

r  •  The  aiof  is  said  still  tobs  in  Berghino’i  bmilj )  and 
tbs  lafsad  Is,  feat  U  caanst  be  lost 


lives  at  No.  17  Rue  Ch^ravoie,  Lfege,  made 
use  of  it,  first  reciting  the  Litanies  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  At  the  moment  of  cure  an 
acute  and  extensive  eiy  thema,  due  to  lying  in 
the  same  position  fiir  many  yei^  disap¬ 
peared  entirely.  Dr.  C.  Termonia  certifies 
to  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  says :  “  The 
wonderful  cure  of  the  patient  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  the  result  of  an  intervention 
which  is  quite  beyond  the  laws  of  all  sci¬ 
ence.”  ’rile  Tablet  calb  attention  to  this 
miracle.  “  Doubters,”  it  adds,  “  may  doubt 
if  so  minded  ” ;  for  itself  the  Tablet,  while 
awaiting  respectfully  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  believes  and  rejoices.  We  should 
like  to  forward  to  the  cui^  who  supplied  M. 
Hanquet  with  the  liquid  which  produced 
such  happy  results,  one  of  those  returns 
which  are  published  periodically  of  the  im¬ 
purities  found  in  the  water  we  arc  expected 
to  drink,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  that 
holy  man,  while  weeping  for  us,  would  not 
utter  such  anathemas  against  our  water 
companies  as  would,  if  they  have  any  good 
feelmg,  speedily  bring  them  to  their  senses, 
in  which  case  we  would  heartily  join  the 
Tablet  in  its  rejoicing. 


HANS  BREITMANN  IN  CHURCH. 

rpHIS  little  volume  forms  the  fourth  scries 
JL  of  the  Breitmann  ballads,  and  it  is  quite 
worthy  of  its  predecessors.  Tlie  charm  of 
novelty  has  certainly  departed  fixim  these 
humorous  verses,  but  still  they  are  welcome 
in  these  days,  when  there  b  so  little  in  lit¬ 
erature  that  b  genuinely  comic.  Hans 
Breitmann  is  often  tedious,  sometimes  im- 
mistakably  dull ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  volumes,  we  find  bits  of  the  most  laugh¬ 
ter-provoking  oddity,  and  some  glimpses  of 
a  sly  fun  which  is  irresistible.  Not  the  least 
humorous  part  of  this  series  is  the  passage 
in  which  Hans  refers  to  the  critics  who  have 
said  he  possessed  no  humor  at  all :  — 

“Boot  m  angult,  in  dt  comer  — 

Anoder  quarrel  rai  grow 
’T  viz  a  Boston  thap  mit  a  Londoner  | 

Und  de  row  bh  gekommen  so ; 

De  Yankee  aajr  dat  de  H-a-mor 
(N  Breitmann  ras  Ins  dan  small, 

Dough  he  maket  de  beoplea  laugben. 

Boot  dat  Taa  only  all. 

**  Denn  a  Deutscher  My  by  Donner ! 

Dat  soosh  a  baradox 
Vonld  leafs  no  hope  for  vriiers 
In  all  Pandora’s  btsnder  box. 

T  vat  like  de  Hyin  dat  Heine 
Hate  no  vita  in  him  goot  or  bad. 

Boot  he  only  kept  tayia  vHty  dings 
To  make  beopin  pi^iere  be  bad. 

“  Denn  de  Oder  Teller  be-headed 

Dat  dere  rat  not  a  shbark  of  foon 
In  de  Breitmann  lieds  vben  you  lead  dtm 
Into  Engllsch  correctly  done  : — 

Den  a  Proof  Sheet  Teller  respondered. 

For  he  dink  de  dings  Tas  hard, 

*  Dat  ish  shoost  like  de  goot  oldt  lady 
Ash  Tent  to  bear  Aliens  Ward.’ 

“  *  Und  My  H  Taa  shames  de  beopiea 
Vh  laugh  demaelfs  moat  lead 
At  de  boor  yooeg  Teller  Iceturin, 

Vben  he  tid  n't  knov  rot  be  said.' 

Hereanf  de  Yanke'  navered 
*  OanI  derr  H  'ip  your  flua  ! ' 

And  all  de  c  >'<1  >0 

Go  slap  i:  a  '.uat.” 

We  do  not  deii'  .ch  of  the  fun  of 

the  Breitmann  u  their  spelling; 

but  there  are  few  men  .kLo  could  ^ve  so 
excellently  parodied,  by  such  simple  means, 
the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  German  ballad- 
poetry.  And  in  these  imitations  Hans  Breit¬ 
mann  sometimes  catches  the  pathetic  tone  of 
his  originals,  as  in  these  verses :  — 

u  ‘  Wohl  anf,  my  tool  o’er  de  moundalna  I 
Wohl  auf — veil  ofer  de  sea ! 

Dere  ’a  a  Iran  dat  sita  in  de  Odenvald 
Und  thplna,  und  dinks  of  me. 

Dere  ’a  a  thild  Mh  Mays  in  de  greenin  gram, 

Und  sings  a  liddle  hymn,  , 

Und  leama  to  shpeak  a  fader’s  name 
Dat  she  Defer  vill  shpeak  to  him. 

■*  ‘  Bat  mordal  life  ends  shortly 
Und  Beafen’s  life  la  long  :  — 

Wo  biat  da  Breitmann  1  —  glaub'ea  — 

Gott  snSbrs  noding  vrong. 

Nov  I  die  like  a  Christian  soldier, 

My  bead  oopon  my  aerord :  — 

In  nomine  Domini/’  — 

Th  Btoaaenheim  hia  void.” 


Some  very  amusing  instances  of  “  laconic  let¬ 
ters  ”  are  given  by  Mr.  George  Seton  in  a  book  he 
has  jnat  published,  entitled  ”  Gossip  about  Letters 
and  Letter- Writers.”  Says  Lord  Berkeley  to  the 
Dnke  of  Dorset,  ”  My  dear  Dorset,  —  I  bave  just 
been  married,  and  am  the  happiest  dog  alive. 
Berkeley.”  And  gets  for  answer,  “  My  dear 
Bericeley,  —  Every  dog  has  his  day !  Dorset.”  A 
young  fidlow  at  college  wrote  to  his  uncle,  on 
whom  he  entirely  depended,  “My  dear  Uncle,— 
Ready  forfhe  needful.  Yonraffectionate  Nephew.” 
The  uncle  replied,  “  My  dear  Nephew,  —  The  need¬ 
ful  is  not  ready.  Your  affectionate  Uncle.”  It  is 
pleasant  that  affection  should  survive  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Foote’s 
mother  and  himself,  “  Dear  Sam,  —  I  am  in  prison 
for  debt  ;  come  and  assist  your  loving  mother.  E. 
Foote.”  Sam  replied,  “  Dear  Mother, —  So  am  I ; 
which  prevents  his  duty  being  paid  to  his  loving 
mother  by  her  affectionate  son,  Sam  Foote." 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


A  DECLARATION. 

“  What  shall  I  svear  by  1  ”  —  Ramet  and  Jnlitt. 

Bv  those  eyes  that  now  gleam  through  their  lashes 
Like  stars  through  a  curtain  of  leaves  ; 

By  the  glamour  that,  swallow-like,  tiashes, 

And  returns  to  its  home  in  their  eaves; 

,By  that  mouth,  never  weary  of  kissing; 

That  wealth  of  magnificent  hair; 

That  ensemble  whence  nothing  is  missing 
That  man  can  denominate  fair; 

By  those  dimples  that  vanish,  —  the  stupids  I 
When  laughter  goes  out  like  a  flame, 

Those  recesses  where  millions  of  Cupids 
Have  found  habitation  and  name; 

By  that  throat;  by  that  waist  Medicean, 

As  supple,  at  once,  and  ns  strong 

As  a  fervid  Swinbumian  pa;an. 

Or  a  torrent  of  Lesbian  song; 

By  those  hands,  in  their  six-and-a-qnarters ; 

Those  feet,  in  the  daintiest  threes; 

By  those  ankles  Lutetia’s  daughters 
Would  envy  thus  kissed  of  tne  breeze : 

By  the  wisdom  that  teaches  you  folly ; . 

By  the  songs  that  you  send  to  the  sky; 

By  your  love  for  the  dance,  by  each  volley 
Of  wit  you  shall  ever  let  fly ; 

By  your  turn  for  agreeable  fiction, 

Of  Othello-like  sweethearts  wrell  known ; 

By  the  spirit  of  pure  contradiction 
'That  prompts  the  resistance  you  've  shown ; 

By  the  scarlet  and  silk  that  enfold  you. 

The  plume  that  caresses  your  curls ; 

By  the  /raise  for  whose  pre'sence  I  scold  you, 

I  swear,  most  delicious  of  girls. 

That  I  ’ll  love  —  for  I  cannot  dissever 
Our  souls,  since  together  they  rhyme  — 

You  for  —  well,  not  exactly  forever  — 

For,  at  least,  a  considera'ble  time. 

That  by  no  calcnlations  I  ’ll  measure 
The  joy  your  approval  insures; 

But  that  I  ’ll  be  to  love  you  at  leisure  —  ] 

Just  so  long  as  your  penchant  endures. 

So  that  when  it  decays  and  we  sunder. 

You  ’ll  have  but  yourself,  love,  to  blame; 

And,  seeing  me  cold,  will  not  wonder 
Bememb’ring  that  you  are  the  same. 


THE  MAIDEN  AND  THE  MILLIONNAIRE. 

I. 

Ladv  Gwendoline  Gertrude  Vere 
Is  the  loveliest  girl  in  all  Mayfair: 

Her  eyes  have  a  strange  dark  emerald  tinge. 

Under  the  long  brown  lashes’  fringe. 

But  amber-bright  is  her  wondrous  hair; 

Her  little  red  mourn  has  an  arch  of  pride ; 

She  walks  the  world  like  a  prince’s  bride; 

SwiR  from  the  heart  is  her  young  blood’s  tide. 
And  she  laughs  at  love,  and  she  knows  not 
care. 

II. 

I  whipered  in  that  shell-like  ear 

That  for  her  sweet  sake  1  would  all  things 
dare: 

I  thought,  “Ah,  surely  her  young  breast  throbs !  ” 
For  my  pttfsionate  words  burst  forth  like  sobs; 

I  was  fierce  with  dread  of  a  great  despair. 
Sweetly,  O  sweetly  she  smiled  on  me. 

With  a  light  in  her  eyes  full  weird  to  see. 

And  she  said,  “  What  foois  we  should  both  of  ns 
be! 

I  mean  to  marry  a  millionnaire !  ” 

III. 

Lady  Gwendoline  Gertrude  Vere 
Is  a  very  truthful  girl,  I  swear. 

Yes;  that’s  the  man  with  his  stealthy  look. 

And  his  dirty  hands  and  his  nasal  hook. 

And  the  chains  and  rings  that  a  cad  will  wear. 
And  her  fair  young  form,  so  daintily  slim, 

And  her  petulant  lips  are  given  to  him.  — 

That  Mammon- worshipper,  siy  and  grim: 

Hang  it  !  she’s  married  her  millionnaire. 


A  TToicA-word.  —  Tick. 


Young  folks  grow  most  when  in  love.  It  in¬ 
creases  their  sighs  wonderfully. 


Considering  the  number  of  readers  who  eager¬ 
ly  devour  La  Lanieme,  M.  Rochefort  can  truly  be 
called  a  “  read  ”  Republican. 


Sure  Enough.  — If  you  want  a  policeman,  it’s 
ten  to  one  you  won’t  find  him;  but  if  you  bm't 
want  him,  it ’s  a  hundred  to  one  he  mil  find  you  / 


“  W'hat  makes  the  milk  so  warm?  ”  said  Betty 
to  the  milkwoman,  when  she  brought  her  pails  to 
the  door  one  morning.  “  Please,  mum,  the  pump- 
handle  is  broke,  and  missus  took  the  water  from 
the  biler.” 


Soon  after  the  death  of  the  poet  Wordsworth, 
a  man  met  a  farmer  of  the  neighborhood,  and  said 
to  him,  “  You  have  had  a  great  loss.”  “  What 
loss?”  “Why,  you  have  lost  the  great  poet.” 
“0,  ay,”  said  the  fanner,  “he  is  dead;  but  ah 
hev  no  doubt  t’  wife  will  cany  on  t’  business,  and 
mak  it  os  profitaMe  as  iwer  it  wak.” 


“Define  the  difference  in  meaning  between  ex¬ 
perimental  philosophy  and  natural  philosophy,” 
said  a  schoolmistress,  not  long  since,  to  one  of  the 
m«t  forwa^  of  her  pupiis.  “  Why,  miss,”  re- 
piied  the  girl,  “  experimental  philosophy  is  our 
asking  you  to  give  us  a  half-holiday,  and  natural 
philosophy  is  your  saying,  ‘  Don’t  you  wish  you 
may  get  it?”’ 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

NEW  SERIES. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  very  numeroos  flattering  notices  of  Etsst  Sat. 
URDAT,  the  following  are  given  u  expressing  the  hearty 
favor  with  which  Kvaav  Satdroat  Is  generally  received 
in  its  new  form  and  with  the  new  feature  of  Illustrationi. 

From  tke  tVatehman  and  RejUclor,  Boston. 

“  Four  numbers  have  been  issued  of  the  Illustrsted 
Every  Satunloy,  so  that  an  opinion  of  its  merits  can  bo 
given  with  fairness.  At  flrst  we  considered  the  change  a 
hazardous  experiment,  but  it  proves  to  be  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  It  still  preserves  its  former  leading  and  popular 
feature  of  giving,  at  the  earliest  possible  dates,  and  ahead 
of  any  other  reprint,  the  very  best  of  English  and  Conti- 
oeutal  literature,  in  excellent  variety,  with  careful  dit- 
crimiiiation,  and  with  a  true  idea  of  the  want  of  tho 
American  people.  The  change  from  the  large  octavo,  or 
magazine  form,  to  that  of  the  folio,  eoaMea  the  publishers 
to  present  every  week  pictures  unequalled  in  beauty  and 
in  execution  by  anything  hitherto  done  in  this  country. 
Like  the  contents  of  Every  Saturday,  tbese  pictures  are 
foreign,  and  generally  will  be  found  in  no  other  publica- 
tion  apt  to  be  seen  by  its  readers.  We  extend  to  the  new 
Every  Saturday  a  hearty  welcome ;  it  is  valuaMe  in  its 
reading  matter,  admiraMe  In  its  illustrations,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  the  patronage  of  a  discriminating  puhllo.  It 
now  enters  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity,  and  hu  tha 
kind  wishes  of  all  loveri  of  the  goM  and  the  beautiful.” 

FVsm  (As  Oueago  Post. 

“  Eviav  Satdbdat  Is  sailing  out  magnifloently  under 
its  new  rigging,  as  an  illustrated  literary  paper.  The 
third  numhw,  which  has  just  arrived,  excels  both  of  ita 
predecessors  in  the  novelty  and  excellence  of  its  deeigos.” 

FVosi  (As  Boston  JHosriistr. 

“  A  floe  portrait  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  is  given  on 
the  first  page  of  Evxar  Satcsdat,  number  five.  The  in¬ 
creased  popularity  of  this  weekly  Is  not  surprising  when 
to  its  former  features  of  interest  it  adds  engravings  of  such 
high  character  as  have  adorned  its  pages  sioos  tha  ctumge 
in  form.” 

Prom  (As  Uku  York  TViAaas. 

“  Evirt  Satcroat  promises,  in  its  new  shape,  to  be  a 
greater  success  than  ever.” 

From  (As  Cineinnati  Ckroniele. 

“That  praise  Is  almost  anqualifled  which  Msertathat 
Evert  Saturdat  improves  with  each  succeeding  number. 
This,  our  favorite  weekly  Journal  of  choice  reading,  hoa 
established  itself  beyond  doubt  M  the  most  successful  of 
all  illustrated  weeklies  The  marked  improvement  in 
each  number  of  the  new  series  convinces  us  that  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Ersar  SsTcaSAT  did  not  exhaust  their  best 
resources  with  the  first  number,  nor  have  they  since  the 
flrst  iuuc  dealt  out  their  literary  reservM  with  chary 
hand.  We  cordially  welcome  this  handsome  Journal,  and 
point  to  it  with  pride,  as  an  evidence  of  the  advanced  in¬ 
tellectual  cultivation  which  demanded  Its  production.” 
f'rom  tAe  M'ew  York  Keening  Pool 

“The  promise  of  EvxaT  Satcbdat’s  proapectui  hat 
been  more  than  kept.  The  flrst  number  of  the  iww  vol¬ 
ume,  of  the  dste  of  the  1st  January,  1870,  is  illustrated 
with  three  full-page  pictures.  Two  are  portraits,  and  to 
the  life,  of  Tennyson  and  Lord  Lytton.  The  third  is  from 
a  painting  of  Gerome,  the  eminent  French  artist,  a  rsplica 
of  which  was  for  some  time  on  exhibition  at  Knoedler’s, 
in  this  city.  The  engraving  is  copied  from  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Oraphie,  the  new  illustrated  weekly  of  London. 
Besides  these  pictures  there  is  a  caricature  from  Pnnek. 
The  literary  contents  are  varied  and  entertaining  as  of 
old.  A  new  poem  of  Tennyson,  In  oontinnation  of  tha 
‘  Northern  Farmer,’  appears  in  ^nt  for  the  flrst  time  la 
the  United  States,  and  will  be  baikd  with  delight.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

mOlVTHLY  P4RT. 

MONTHLY  PARTS  of  BvxaT  SATrsDAT  are  Issued  in 
a  handsome  cover.  These  contain  a  large  variety  of  in¬ 
teresting  Stories  and  EsMys,  Personal  Sketches,  Poems, 
and  Literary  Intelligence  from  the  best  European  Periodi¬ 
cals,  forming  a  most  attractive  miscellany  for  tamily  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  with  its  numerous  illustiatioDS  in  the  best  style 
of  wo^  engraving,  making  one  of  the  handsomest  Maga- 
ilnes  published. 

Prom  Iks  Boston  Jonmal, 

“Etiit  Batitrdat. — The  Mootbly  Partof  Evibt  Sat- 
CRDAT  for  January,  published  Uat  week,  U  one  of  the 
most  attractive  |>eriodicala  ever  Usned,  and  deserves 
something  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The  literary 
character  of  this  Journal  is  well  known  to  the  many 
readers  who,  for  the  past  four  years,  bave  found  in  its 
pages  the  best  rdsumS  at  foreign  cuirent  llteratore  pnb 
lished.  In  lU  new  ferm,  Eviar  Satcsdat  loses  none  of 
its  attractive  characteristics,  the  addition  of  numerous 
large  illustrations  having  in  no  degree  reduced  the  gener¬ 
ous  quantity  of  sparkling  reading  matter  given  in  tha 
old  series.  How  great  so  attraction  U  added  in  the  pic¬ 
torial  element,  la  testifled  by  tbe  largely  iiM:ressed  ciren- 
Ution  of  tbs  new  volnme  which  commenced  on  the  first 
of  January.  Each  week  the  letter-press  and  superb  en¬ 
gravings  at  the  current  number  have  been  received  with 
increaied  admiration.  It  is,  however,  the  Monthly  Part 
of  EvxaT  Satdbdat  that  at  present  engages  our  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  This  comprisei  tha  five  weekly  numbers 
Usued  dnring  tbe  month  of  January,  and,  in  iU  hand¬ 
somely  illuminated  cover,  is  certainly  one  of  tbe  moat 
artistic  magasincs  publiehed  in  any  country. 

“Tbe  pregrem  made  in  wood  engraving  daring  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  is  very  marked  The  art  hu  advanced  with 
rapid  strides,  especially  in  the  last  twenty  years,  until  for 
the  purposes  of  book  illuitrstion,  it  has  almc^  if  not 
wholly,  displaced  steel  engraving.  It  Is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  with  rt  markable  succem  upon  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  floe  paintinga  Such  reproduction  is  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  new  English  illustrated  srcekly, 
Tke  On^kie,  which  furnishes  elaborats  wood  engravings 
of  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  schools  at  a  merely  nominal  eoat.  By  a 
special  arrangement  with  TX.  OiwAic,  Messrs.  Fields, 
Osgood,  A  Co.  receive  electrotypes  of  all  the  illustrations 
prepared  for  tbe  English  Journal,  which  they  reproduce 
in  Etixt  Saturday,  either  stmaltaneonsly  with  their 
appearance  in  London  or  In  advance.  TheM  beautiful 
engravings  render  EvaaT  Batobdat,  especially  in  its 
monthly  shape,  a  moat  complete  tiMsury  of  choice  pic¬ 
tures,  at  a  price  so  moderate  m  to  insure  for  tbe  maga¬ 
zine  the  widest  sale.  Tbe  London  Jirt  Jonmal,  whese 
chief  artistic  claims  are  In  ita  mcdlum-sised  steel  engrav¬ 
ings,  sells  at  S  l.M  per  number.  The  Monthly  Fart  of 
BvxaT  Satubdat,  with  five  times  m  many  admirable  pic¬ 
tures,  sells  St  fifty  cents.  To  realise  tbe  ftall  value,  as 
well  as  the  remarkably  low  price  of  this  periodical,  we 
have  only  to  tom  over  tbe  handsomely  printed  pages  of 
the  January  iaaue.  Here  we  And  admirable  cabinet¬ 
sized  portraits  of  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Bulwsr  lytton, 
and  Lord  Derby,  and  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
Greuze,  Gerome,  Bonghton,  George  Thomas,  and  other 
fkmons  aiKata.  In  addition  to  these  are  many  first-class 
engravings  of  interesting  and  important  subjects,  all  of 
which  go  far  towards  making  Eviar  Saturdat  the  most 
valuable  and  entcrtaiiung,  as  it  Is  the  cheapest,  of  picto¬ 
rial  Journals.” 

TERMS. 

Single  Weekly  Number,  10  cents ;  Monthly  Parts,  60 
cents;  Yearly  Subscription,  S6.00  in  sdvaiMK ;  C4.00 
a  year  to  suhaeribers  far  naj  othM  periodical  published 
by  Fiilds,  Osoood,  A  Oo.  Addrsm  the  Publishers, 

FIELDI,  OUOOD,  4  CO.,  114  Tranont  St,  Boirtoa 


March  26,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 
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Applications  for  AdrortlslnB  in 
XVERT  SATURDAY  aliould  b«  addreiaod 
to  OBO.  W.  CARR,  care  Metars.  Fields, 
Oscood,  Co»f  Boston,  Hass. 


Ms.  OstiLS T,  Editor  of  the  Tribune  lays :  "  The  fol- 
lowlDg  commuDlcatloc,  handed  in  to  us  by  Mr.  McEroy, 
a  well-known  ciUaen  who  haa  been  in  his  present  place  of 
business  for  more  than  twenty  years,  we  cheertally  pub¬ 
lish  iu  our  columns  as  interesting  information  to  those 
who  may  be  ruptured  ” :  — 

**  TV)  tAs  Editor  of  the  Tribune  t 

“  For  the  sake  of  humanity  I  beg  of  you  to  publish  the 
following  statement :  — 

“  Some  ten  years  since  I  became  ruptured  from  heavy 
lifting,  and  called  on  Dr.  Marsh,  of  the  Astor  House,  who 
applied  his  ‘  Radical  Cure  Truss,’  which  he  said  then, 
and  repeatedly  since,  would  cure  me }  but  notwlthstand- 
ng  the  terrible  sufTering  which  I  endured  from  the  in¬ 
flammation  and  excoriation  caused  by  the  bard  pressure 
of  his  truss,  my  rupture  increased.  Recently,  on  learning 
Mr.  Henry  Harman,  229  Washington  Market,  had  been 
cured  of  a  bad  rupture,  1  called  to  see  him.  Mr.  Har¬ 
man  informed  me  that  he  was  now  cured,  that  he  bad  suf¬ 
fered  many  years  from  rupture,  had  used  Marsh’s  and 
other  trusses  without  being  beneflted,  that  he  was  cured 
by  Dr.  Sherman’s  applications,  and  advised  me  to  go  and 
try  the  same  remedies.  I  took  his  advice,  and  the  result 
is  a  satisfaction  and  beneflt  almost  marvellous,  which  I 
feel  like  communicating  to  any  one  ruptured  ;  for  only 
ruptured  persons  know  of  the  sufferings  from  rupture- 
From  the  day  that  Dr.  Sherman  made  his  applications  I 
hare  felt  like  a  new  man.  Any  person  wishing  further 
particulars,  can  see  me  at  my  place  of  business,  375 
West  Washington  Market. 

ARTHUR  McEVOY. 


UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

HAVE  31ADE 

GREAT  REDUCTIONS  IN  THE  PRICES 

OF 

BROCAT£I.i:.ES,  SILK  TERBYS,  PLAIN 
SATINS,  FIGURED  COTELAINES, 
STRIPED  REPS,  FURNITURE 
CHINTZ,  Ac,  Ac.  ' 

ALSO, 

NOVELTIES 

IN 

NOTTINGHAM  LACE  CURTAINS, 

EMBROIDERED  AND  GIMPURE  DO. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AYE.,  AND  TENTH  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Gates 
Ajar.” 

HEDGED  IN. 

By  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,  Author 
of  “  The  Gates  Ajar.” 

1  Tol.  16ino.  9 1.50. 


This  book  deals  with  a  subject  of  great  difficulty  and 
delicacy,  but  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  community. 
Its  story  is  that  of  a  woman  fallen  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  hut  lifted  out  of  her  sad  condition  and  so  “  hedged 
in  ”  by  kindly  influences  and  earnest  friends,  thst  she  is 
restored  to  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness.  Miss  Phelps 
has  long  taken  the  dee|iest  Interest  in  this  subject,  and 
her  pra^cal  observations  have  qualified  her  for  writing 
understandingly  as  well  as  sympathetically.  This  story 
can  hardly  fail  to  excite  as  deep  and  general  interest  is 
that  awakened  by  “  The  Gates  Ajar,”  —  the  most  popular 
book  of  the  day. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

B-  P.  DUTTON  k  CO.,  718  Broadway,  New  York, 
Special  Agents  for  F.,  0.,  k  Op.’s  Publioatloos. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
Celebrated 
STEEL  PENS. 

Bold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

■very  Packet  bears  the  f  ao-8iinile  of  his  Bignature. 


KANuraoTuaia’a  Wasihoijss, 
n  JOHN  STRUT,  NKW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  OnxOTT  *  SONS. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1828. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PIj^ISTO-FORTES  1 

Triompbant  over  all  the  World  1 

HATX  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  maHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

IN 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


‘J4e  Waahlngton  St.,  Boaton. 

11  EMt  14tb  St.,  New  York. 


SOUTHMAYD’S  CONFECTIONERY. 

The  citizens  of  Boston  may  rest  aasnred  that  all  confec¬ 
tionery  of  our  manufacture  is  STRICTLY  PURE, 
and  made  of  the  very  beat  materials  that  can  be  procured, 
withont  regard  to  oast. 


THE  EXCELLENT  MENU  of  the 
AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON, 

commends  itself  to  the  traveller.  The  location  is  nninr- 
passed  fbr  parties  either  on  business  or  pieasnre,  and  its 
accommodations  unequalled. 


PET  SEWING  MACHINE.  —  The 

Wonder  of  the  World  .’  Price,  C6.  Send  4  5  by  yonr 
expressman  or  by  mail  for  one.  Call  and  see  it.  Send 
Stamps  for  sample  of  work  and  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  PET  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

7  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAS.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

TTiocbeapent,  smartf'iit,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions:  Dailt,  Skni* 

TVkkklt.S"^!  and  WEsxLT,ili  ajear.  Allti»Nkws 
at  half-price.  Full  renortB  of  markets,  acrkulture.  Farmers* 
and  Fruit  Omwers'  Cliibn,  and  a  cMnplete  story  In  eve^ 
Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  number.  A  preoent  of  valuable 
plants  and  vines  to  eve^  subocriben  Inducements  to  can¬ 
vassers  unsurpassed.  Ifjno  Ufk  Insuranees,  Grand  FUnoe, 
Mowin;r  Machines,  Parlor  Organa,  bewins  Machines,  Ac., 
•mone  the  premluma.  Specimena  and  lists  fiee.  Send  a 
I^ar  and  t^  it.  _ 

I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Pubtisher  Sun,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  GET  PATEIVTS 

Is  FULLY  EXPLAINED  in  a  Pamphlet  of  108  pages 
just  issued  by  HUNN  k  CO.,  37  Park  Row, New  York. 
SENT  FREE 

MUNN  k  CO.,  Editors  of  the  Scientific 
American,  the  best  mechanical  paper  in 
the  world,  (‘J.l  Yxars’  Expxuzxci), 
PATENTS.  —  have  taken  More  Patents  and  ex¬ 
amined  More  Inventiona,  than  any 
other  agency.  Send  sketch  and  descrip¬ 
tion  for  opinion.  NO  CHARGE. 


BOOKS ! 


WHITTIER  —  Complete  Poetical 

WORKS.  Merrimack  Edition,  2  vols.  Cloth, 
S  6.00  i  Half  Calf,  S  9.00  j  Morocco,  4 12.00. 

“  An  edition  worthy  of  our  best-loved  poet.” 


EMERSON  —  Prose  Works  Com- 

PLETE.  JVeU)  Edition.  2  vols.  Cloth,  46.00; 
Half  Calf,  4  9.00  ;  Morocco,  4 12.00. 

“  These  two  volumes  are  a  library.” 

H.  CRABB  ROBINSON -Diary. 

2  vols.  Cloth,  4  4.00  ;  Half  Calf,  4  7.50. 

”  A  work  teeming  with  anecdote  about  the  sayings  and 
doinga  of  the  literary  world  for  something  like  three 
quarters  of  a  century.”  —  The  Fortnightly  Aeviem. 

FORSTER— Life  of  Walter  Savage 

LANDOR.  1  vol.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  4  3.50 ; 
Half  Calf,  8  6.00. 

“  The  book  is  a  treasure  of  literary  history  and  anec¬ 
dote,  sneh  as  few  or  no  other  biographies  in  the  language 
can  be,  fbr  it  sweeps  the  field  of  a  century,  and  covers 
the  lifetime  of  three  or  four  generations  of  scholars,  poets, 
novelists,  and  atatesmen.”  —  Springfield  Republican. 

*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksaliers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  te- 
oclpt  of  price,  by  the  Publlihers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boaton. 


$2,000  A  TEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agenta  to  sen  the  oelabrated 

WILSON  SEWING  HAOHINXS. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stilek  •like  m  both  gidoo. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  HONEY. 

For  fiirther  particniaii  address 

THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.. 
ClsveUnd,  Ohio  Boston,  Mom.,  or  St.  Lools,  Mo. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 


NOVELH  PRINTING  PRESS. 


The  only  low-priced  press  ever 
made  that  wiU  do  good  work. 
No  greater  oonvenienoe  can  be 
added  to  any  business  offioe, 
and  no  more  valuable  means 
of  advertising  can  be  em- 
?  ployed  than  one  of  these 
presses  and  a  few  doUart’ 
worth  of  type.  No  more  nseftil,  entertaining,  or  instnutivo 
present  can  be  made  to  any  boy  than  one  of  these  presses 
and  a  small  qnanUty  of  prinUng  material.  He  would 
find  it  a  never- failing  source  of  instmetion,  pleasure,  and 
profit. 

Price  of  Presses,  S1S«  S30,  S32,  S50. 

Bend  for  fbU  descriptive,  iUostrated  eireulars  with  testi¬ 
monials  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  specimena  of 
plain  and  color  printing  done  on  the  press,  and  specimen 
sheets  of  Types,  Borders,  Cuts,  Kules,  fee.,  to 

BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Pnmtrletor, 

361  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hurray  &  Lanman’s 

Florida  Water, 

The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR 


The  receipt,  an  entirely  New  Discovery,  for  mak¬ 
ing  straight  hair  enri,  and  remaining  so.  Hailed  for 
two  stamps.  Address 

E.  THORNTON,  Hoboken,  New  Jerwy. 

SEKMONS 


STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 

$  a.oo. 


“  Mr.  Brooke  possesses,  with  a  strong  sympathy  in  what 
was  best  and  noblest  In  his  friend  Robertson,  a  quality  of 
religious  thought  very  nearly  akin.  The  qualities  by 
which  his  sermons  impress  the  reader  are  their  great 
seriousness  and  devoutnesa  of  tone ;  their  breadth  of 
topics,  and  fteedom  of  handling ;  the  constant,  reveien- 
tial,  intelligent  exposition  of  Scripton  in  its  spiritual  or 
moral  sense,  and  the  directness  with  which  they  apply 
the  religious  thought  to  the  actual  experiences  of  the  lifo, 
or  the  actual  condition  of  the  nation.”  —  ChriotUm  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


'*  They  come  nearer  to  my  ideal  of  Christian  sermons 
than  anything  that  baa  appeared  from  the  press  within 
my  remembrance.”  —  A.  P.  Pbabodt,  D.  D. 


"I  am  not  disappointed  to  find  in  these  discoanet  the 
same  delicacy  of  perception  and  grace  of  expresekm,  the 
same  unaffected  sympathy  with  nature  and  with  lifo, 
which  had  already  prepared  me  to  welcome  any  volume 
by  the  biographer  of  Robertson.”  — Paor.  J.  B.  Sziltz. 


“I  bought  Brooke’s  Sermons  as  soon  as  they  came 
West,  and  value  them  very  highly.  I  think  they  are 
worthy  of  the  biographer  of  Robertson,  and  that  is  say¬ 
ing  a  good  deal.  The  preacher  goes  directly  into  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  talks  man-fashion  very  much  as  Beecher  does, 
and  talks,  not  to  his  own  sect  merely,  bat  to  the  common 
head  and  heart  of  ns,  the  'common  sense  of  meet’” — 
Robot  Collto. 


“The  Sermons  of  Stopford  A.  Brooke  are  peculiarly 
animated  and  snggestive.  They  have  that  breadth  of 
sympathy,  liberality,  and  spiritoal  penetration  which  are 
the  requisites  of  extensive  religious  influenoe.”  —  Paor. 
JoHB  Bascom,  Williams  College. 


ELGIN  WATCHES 

HANUPACTURED  BY 

The  National  Watch  Company. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Bookseller*.  Sent,  poet-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishere, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

X.  P.  Dthtos  k  Co.,  713  Bresuiway,  New  York.  Special 
Agents  for  I.,  0.,  k  Oo.’s  PnbUcations. 


AH  tho  srades  of  the  Elgin  Watches,  In- 
elndlng  the  ”  LADY  ELGIN,”  ready 
for  SPRING  TRADE. 

The  Company  aleo  call  the  attenthm  of  Watch-buyers 
to  the  fket  that  the  Elgin  Watches  now  oflbred  have  sev¬ 
eral  pecnliar  improvements  over  ail  others,  and  alao  a 

PATENT  DUST -EXCLUDER, 
so  constructed  as  to  enclose  the  works,  and  form  a  protec- 
tkm  against  dost,  enaUing  the  movement  to  remain  in 
order  without  deanlng  doable  the  time  that  a  watch  will 
ordinarily  run  without  thia  proCeethm. 

The  Cmpany  fed  coniUtent,  after  having  had  thdr 
Watebea  thrm  yean  in  market,  and  idling  many  thou- 
sandi  of  them  in  all  pHta  cf  the  country,  that  the 
Elgin  Watches  are  the  best  tlnie-keepers 
now  olliered  to  the  American  pmblic,  for 
either  Ladles’  or  Gontlemen’s  use,  RaU» 
way  or  other  nses- 

OYER  FIVE  HUNDRED  DEALERS, 
in  various  parte  of  the  land,  have  unreservedly  indoreed 
them.  Tb^  are  in  nee  upon  namerous  lines  of  Railway, 
inclnding  the  Union  Paellle  and  the  Pennsyl- 
Tula  Central,  and  officers  of  these  roads,  with  other 
prominent  railroed  officials,  indorse  them  se  the  beet 
Watches  for  the  use  of  rsllro^  employees  and  travellers, 
yet  introduced. 

The  following  are  presented  as  specimens  of  these  testi¬ 
monials  :  — 

Usioa  PAcmo  R.  R.,  Ornez  or  Osw’l  Scp’t,  I 
iOmawa,  Dee.  16,18M.  j 

Hon.  T.  H.  Amr,  President  National  Watch  Oe., 

Chicago,  ni: 

Dbab  Sia,  —  Daring  the  mouth  that  I  have  carried  cm 
of  your  ”  B.  W.  Raymond  ”  Watebea  It  has  not  foiled  ta 
keep  the  time  with  so  much  aecnricy  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  desire  in  this  regard.  For  accuracy,  in  Ume-keepiDg, 
beanty  of  movement  and  finish,  your  Watches  ehalfenge 
my  admiration,  and  arouse  my  i^de  as  an  American,  a^ 
I  am  confident  that  in  all  respects  they  will  compete  sue- 
eeasfally  in  the  market!  of  the  world,  with  similar  mann- 
foeturers  of  older  nations.  They  ne^  only  to  be  known 
to  be  appreciated. 

Toon,  moot  reapectftilly, 

C.  O.  HAMMOND,  Oenl  SupH. 

OmcB  or  THE  Hensos  Rnm  Railioad,  I 
Oen’l  Sup't,  New  York,  Jan.  17, 1870.  j 
T.  M.  Avuit,  Esq,  Preddent  Nattonal  Watch  Co. : 

Dsab  Sib,  —  The  Watch  made  by  your  Company,  which 
I  have  carried  the  past  two  awnths,  has  kept  ezerllent 
time.  I  have  carried  it  fteqaently  on  engines,  and  have 
been  on  the  rood  with  it  alomt  daily.  Dmring  this  Urns 
it  haa  run  nniformly  with  our  standard  clock. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  M.  TOUeXY,  Oen’l  Sup’t. 

The  following  dealers  also,  in  various  ports  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  certified  that  they  consider  Ok  Elgin  Watebea 
to  be  all  that  the  Company  have  advertised  them,  is  bet¬ 
ter  finished,  more  correct  and  dnrable,  than  any  in  mar¬ 
ket  of  similar  price,  and  that  they  have  great  ronfidenoe 
in  reeafiunending  them  to  the  public  on  aocoont  of  their 
general  merit :  — 

Wheeler,  Parsons,  A  Co.,  New  York. 
Warren,  Spadone,  A  Co.,  ** 

Middleton  A  Bro., 

T.  B.  Bynner,  “ 

Henry  Oinnel,  ** 

Geo.  W.  Pratt  A  Co.,  ** 

Scott,  Barrett,  A  Co.,  Plttsbnrg. 

J.  R.  Reed  A  Co.,  ” 

Dahme  A  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Jenkins  A  Hatck,  Cincinnati. 

C.  Oskamp,  ” 

C.  Hellebnsh, 

E.  Jaccard  A  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

N.  E.  Crittenden  A  Co.,  Cleweland. 

M.  Bnrt,  deweland. 

Morse,  Reddln,  A  Hamilton,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  Hense,  Denwer,  Col. 

M.  M.  Baldwin  A  Co.,  San  Frandseo,  Cal. 
Koch  A  Dryfns,  New  Orleans. 

And  OTcr  400  others. 

Tarious  grades  and  prices  made  to  suit  different  tastes. 
No  MoTsments  retailed  by  the  Company. 

1^*  Call  on  your  Jeweller  and  aik  to  see  tbs  Elgin 
Watches. 

Buainem  Office  and  Salesrean  Natiooal  Watch  Com 
pany,  139  A  Ifll  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

BARGAINS 


READY-MADE  GARMENTS. 

silk,  Poplin,  and  Serge  Walking  Salta, 
Reception  Dresses,  Morning  Robes, 
Ladles’  Undergarments, 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Apparel 
of  every  description. 

ALSO, 

NOVELTIES 

In  Braided  and  Embroidered 

PIQUE  GARMENTS, 

FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN. 

LADIES’  JUPON8  — TUCKED,  RUFFLED, 
AND  EMBROIDERED. 

JUST  RECEIVED  PER  RECEJVT  STE.tMERS. 

A.  T.  STEWART  St  CO., 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AYE.,  AND  TENTH  ST. 

NEW  YORK. 


f 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


every  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


[March  26, 1870, 


AMONG  M7  BOOKS. 


Nunneries  or  Normal  Schools? 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR! 

The  Bible  and  the  School  Fund. 

Bt  rev.  RUFUS  CLARK,  D.  B. 

Paper,  40  centi  ;  Cloth,  75  cents. 

LAUOU  AND  GROW  FAT. 

niirllifiiliiess  nnd  its  Exciters  t 

Or,  KalioDtl  Lauffhler  aq<1  its  Prooioters.  Dy  Utv.  B.  F. 
Clakk.  1  vol.  I61110.  9 1-60. 


Bt  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 


One  Tolume,  ISmo.  f  2.00. 


CoirrutTS.  —  Drjilen,  W’itchcraR,  Sbskespeare,  Lta- 
siiiir.  Near  England  Two  Centuries  Ago,  Rousseau  aitd 
the  Sentimentalista. 

“The  book  hss  more  giHxl  sense,  gonl  wit,  and  good 
Icaming  than  any  American,  nr  any  Englishman,  with 
perlwpa  a  single  exception,  could  bring  to  the  illuatration 
of  the  subjects  here  treated.  Still  more,  it  shows  on  al¬ 
most  every  page  that  keen  Insight  and  sympathy  with 
the  mind  of  the  person  criticised,  which  is  necessary  to 
gire  a  high  value  to  any  criticism.*’  —  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican. 

“  They  have  not  learned  to  appreciate  Lowell,  however 
much  they  may  have  read  and  admired  his  poetry,  who 
have  not  also  read  his  prose.  They  know  his  poetic  facul¬ 
ty,  hia  exquisite  humor  and  power  of  satire,  his  stanch 
right-mindedness,  and  bis  severe  and  unflinching  exposure 
of  wrong  i  but  they  do  not  know  the  pem  tration,  sagacity, 
and  discrimination  of  his  intellect,  the  breadth  and  lib¬ 
erality  of  hit  judgment,  and  the  range  and  depth  of  his 
knosrledge  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  It  is  the 
combination  of  these  mental  attributes  and  possessions 
which  admirably  fits  him  for  the  diiBcult  duties  of  the 
critic,  and  which  elicits  confid'.nce  in  the  justness  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  estimate  of  character,  of  bis  opinion  of 
books,  and  in  his  measure  of  the  quality  and  va'ue  of 
both.”  —  Chicago  Pott. 

“  As  a  critic,  Mr.  Lowell  Is  inferior  to  no  living  writer. 
In  this  new  work  he  puts  forth  his  fail  power.” —  Phila¬ 
delphia  Prett. 


DinloKiicN  f'rwiii  Dickenii. 

FOR  8CHOUL  AND  HOME  AMUSEMENT. 
Arranged  by  W.  Eliot  Fstts,  A.  M. 

1  vol.  Illustratetl.  91.M. 

A  WORK  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST. 

The  LiiikI; 

Or,  The  Great  PaciSc  Sl0|w.  By  Rkv  John  Tood,  D.  D, 
1  vol.  16mo.  91.ft0. 

“This  little  volume  contains  just  the  information  every¬ 
body  desires  of  California.” 

“LOVE  YOUR  ENEMIES.” 

Brake  IJp  ; 

Or,  The  Young  Pe^icemakers.  By  Olivu  Optic, 
Iflmo.  Illustrated.  S1.2S. 

Being  Vol.  6  of 

THK  LAKK  SHORE  SERIES. 
MUSICAL  JUVENILES. 

moznrt  and  ITIcndelssohn. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Soprano." 

1  vol.  ISmo.  Illustrated.  8 1.2S. 

Being  vol.  1  of 

THE  TONE  MASTER  SERIES. 


WHOLESOME  READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Down  llie  Kliinc ; 

Or,  Young  America  in  Germany.  By  OLivxa  Optic. 
Illustrated,  81.60.  Conpleting  the  first  series  of  Young 
America  Abroad.  0  volt. 


A  JOLLY  BOOK. 


A  book  for  boys.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Dodge 
etc.  Illustrated,  $  1.60. 

A  NEW  EDITION 

of  this  widely  circulated  work  Is  now  ready. 

CREDO. 

1  vol.  Iflmo.  81.60. 


Bt  a.  B.  Houghton. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  At  CO. 


A  NEW  EDITION. 

With  new  matter  brought  down  to  January  1, 1870. 

Frisoii  Pictures. 

Br  HON.  GIDEON  HAYNES, 

Warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison. 

“LIFE  IS  REAL,  LIFE  IS  EARNEST.” 

Nnt,  the  Navigator. 

A  Life  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  for  Boys.  Fully  Illus- 
trateil.  81.00.  Showing  how  a  poor  but  itudioos  boy 
rose  from  poverty  to  fame. 

“AWAY  DOWN  SOUTH  IN  DIXIE.” 

Patty  Gray’s  Journey  to  the 
Cotton  Islands. 

3  volumes  ready.  Illustrated.  81.26  per  Tol. 

1.  From  Boston  to  Baltimore. 

2.  From  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

8.  Patty  at  Mount  Vernon. 

'  A  COMPLETE  SUCCESS. 

Oliver  Optics  Masazine, 

OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Edited  by  Oliver  Optio. 

Who  writes  for  no  other  juvenile  magaiine. 

The  only  Juvenile  magazine  publlabed  every 
week. 

It  Is  alto  issued  in 

MONTHLY  PARTS, 
and  subaoribers  can  have  either  issue. 

Terms  —  for  either  Edition  —  9  per  year. 

Sample  copies  free  on  application,  to  any  address. 

'  I/ce  and  Shepard’s  Publications  are  for  sale  by  all 
Booksellers,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  k  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Boston. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST, 


TO  NEWS-DEALERS 


VICK’S 

FLORAL  GUIDE 

FOR  1870. 


THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


" Family  Favorite**  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prise  at  Paris,  1867 ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Effeetlveness  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work, 

It  la  not  equalled  by  any  oUier  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  ot 
address  1 

WIIED  SBWINQ  MACHINE  CO.,  ' 

349  Washington  St.,  Boston; 

813  Brqadway,  New  York.  ‘ 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Oxi  HCRDRCD  and  TwrstT  THOrSARD  copies  of 
VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 
SBKDS  AND  FLORAL  GUIDE,  have  already 
been  circulated.  It  ia  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted 
paper,  with  about  200  fine  wood  engravings  of  Flowers 
and  Vegetables,  and  a  beautiful  Colored  Plate  —  con¬ 
sisting  of  seven  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummundli,  making 
a  fine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  Instructive, 
Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough  direc¬ 
tions  for  the 

CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail, 
for  Ten  Cents,  which  Is  not  half  the  coat.  Address 
JAMRS  VICK,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Thrseghoot  the  eotmtiT'Wi  requested  to 
fend  US  at  caae  their 


FOR  FAMILY  USE  — n'lspis,  cheap,  reliable,  Erits 
IVERTTHIRO.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam¬ 
ple  stocking  FREE.  Address  BINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath^  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  New  York. 


Full  Business  Cards  and 
Addresses. 


BOOK .  AGENTS  WANTED. 

For  a  Popular,  Illustrated 

HOME  BOOK, 

By  CATHERINE  E.  BEECHER 

and  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 
Well  printed  ;  profusely  illustrated  ;  handsomely  bound. 
A  praetieal  bonk,  made  by  practical  housekeepers  and 
skilful  writers,  to  meet  a  preieUeeU  need.  Agents  find  it 
the  easiest  selling  book  now  in  the  market, 
as  it  is  needed  by  every  family,  and  there  is  no  com. 
petition  of  similar  works  or  rival  editions.  Exclusive 
territory  and  liberal  diteountt  given.  'Agntt  tcanled  ia 
every  toien  and  county.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to 
J.  B.  FORD  Jk  CO.,  Publishers, 

•ID  Park  Row,  New  York. 


ENOCH  MOROAN’S  SONS* 

211  WathingloD  8t.v  New  York. 


MIRACLES, 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  REV.  WM.  MOUNTFORD. 

This  remarkable  work  is  a  highly  important  contribu- 
lion  to  the  discussion  of  questions  which  the  development 
of  Sl’iritualism  has  rendered  deeply  Interesting  to  all 
thoughtful  minds.  The  author  is  well  known  at  an  acute 
and  vigorous  thinker,  and  a  writer  of  unquestioned 
ability. 

This  volume  it  destined  to  excite  a  wide  and  p^oand 
interest  in  the  themes  it  treats  to  suggestively.  ITie  gen¬ 
eral  tenor  and  scope  of  the  work  are  indicated  in  the 
following  table  of 

CONTENTS. 

The  Anti-Supematuralism  of  the  Present  Age. 

Science  and  the  Supernatural. 

Miracles  and  Doctrine. 

Miracles  and  the  Believing  Spirit. 

The  Scriptures  and  Pneumatology. 

Miracles  and  Science. 

The  Spirit  and  the  Prophets  thereof. 

Anli-Supernatural  Hlsunderstandingi. 

The  Last  Ecstatic, 
ilatter  and  Spirit. 

The  Outburst  of  Splritoaliam. 
Thoughts  on  Spiritualism. 

A  Miracle  Defined. 

Miracles  as  Signs. 

Miracles  and  the  Creative  Spirit 
hllracles  and  Human  Nature. 

Miracles  and  Pneumatology. 

The  Spirit  and  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

The  Spirit 
Jesus  and  the  Spirit. 

Jesus  and  the  Resurrection. 

The  Chnrch  and  the  Spirit. 

1  vol.  12mo.  500  pages.  Price,  $9.00. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  dt  CO.,  Boston. 


ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


CLsass 


’^’'fB^STEEL.&O. 
Trade  supplied  by  STEDHAN,  THAYER,  k  CO.,  Boston. 


EVERT  SATURDAY 


Humorons  t  Instructive  !  Fascinating ! 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 


which  will  five  this  paper 


TOE  COMIC  HISTORY 


or  THE 


THE  URGEST  CIRCULATION 


My  Wheeler  k  Wilson  has  been  in  almost  daily  use 
Sabbaths  excepted,  for  over  ten  years,  doing  the  work, 
both  coarse  and  fine,  for  a  family  which  for  seven  years 
consisted  of  more  than  forty  persons.  During  the  whole 
ten  years  It  has  needed  no  repairs  of  any  kind,  and  its 
condition  is  so  good  now  that  I  would  not  exchange  it  for 
a  new  machine.  Bo  perfect  is  its  running  order  that  it  has 
not  required  a  second  needle  in  over  three  years. 

MBS.  WM.  A.  OBENTON. 

Union  Point,  Oeorgia. 


UNITED  STATES, 


By  JOHN  D.  SHERWOOD. 

1  vol.  12mo.  With  60  original  Illustrations  by  Haskt 
SCEATCBLT.  8  2.60. 

THIR n  EDfTIOJf  hrOW  READY. 


ct  anyjoomal  of  its  elsss,  and  it  will  be 


An  Advantage  to  every  Dealer 


“  As  a  history  the  book  has  merits  of  no  ordinary  kind.” 
—fir.  r.  Timet. 

“  One  can  hardly  take  it  Up  and  begin  to  read  at  all 
without  being  insensibly  drawn  on  by  Its  pleasant,  genial, 
and  smoothly  llowiDg  style.”  —  Independent. 

“  Full  of  a  sly,  dry,  smiling  humor  which  overlies  a 
basis  of  real  earorstoess.”  —  Providence  Prett. 

“  Wiiile  the  comic  element  is  predominant  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  amusingly  apparent  in  the  accomplished  au¬ 
thor’s  treatment  of  grave  matters,  we  sre  inclined  to  think 
that  the  chief  charm  and  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
picturesque  descriptions,  the  quick  insight  into  character, 
and  the  clear  perception  of  the  morale  of  events.”  — 
Hourt  at  Home. 

“  It  bandies  practical,  political,  and  problematical  mat¬ 
ters,  fashions,  land,  railroads  ;  all  things  that  are,  might 
have  been,  or  may  be,  and  extracts  a  smile  where  no  fun 
would  seem  to  lie.”  —  Philadelphia  fiforth  American. 

“  Mr.  Sherwood  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  discov¬ 
ering  the  comic  side  of  things.”  —  Botton  Journal. 

“The  early  summary  of  American  History  is  worthy 
the  pen  of  Deidrich  Knickerbocker  himself.”  —  Philadel¬ 
phia  Prett. 

“  The  iilnstratioDS  are  capital.”  —  Philadelphia  City  Item. 


to  he  represented  MOOT  books.  We  desire 
to  hare 


OUR  LIST  OF  DEALER^ 
COMPLETE. 


cured 


Send  10  cents  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo, 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bid  cases  before  and  after  cure. 

DR.  SHERMAN,  697  Bro  uiway,  cor.  4th  St. 


$732  IN  31  DAYS 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILL  FAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  oar  new  wonderful  inventions. 
Addrm, _ M.  WAONEI^k  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  SILVER’S  PATENT 
ELASTIC  BROOM.  Over  .70,000  now  in  use. 
Recommeoded  by  Hox.  Horaci  OaiELXT  and  American 
Arriculturaliet,  One  county  reserved  fur  each  agent. 

C.  A.  CLEGG  k  CO.,  38  Cortlandt  St  ,  fiT.  Y., 
or  126  Ifathington  $(.,  Chicago,  Rl. 


PUBLISHERS, 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re- 
oel^  of  prioe  by  the  Publiahers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Bolton. 


Recommended  by  Physicians  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Men.  For  Lungs  and  Throat.  The  Vegetable  Pul¬ 
monary  Balsam.  Get  the  genuine  Prices,  81,  and  60  cts. 


Printed  at  the  University  Pre$^  Cambridge,  by  Welch, 
Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


194  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


